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Working Overtime 
—For Your Church 


Why Not Bulletin That Is Legible Both Day And Night? 














This photo was taken at night (Detroit, Michigan) with no other illumination than the inside light 
of an Ashtabula Bu'letin 


L bili Both day and night is one of the big factors in the popularity 
Cgl Nt Ity and demand for Ashtabula Bulletins. Is it not time to replace 
that worn and old style board now in the front of your church with a modern 
Bulletin like the one shown above? 


Send for one of our catalogues listing many different styles with prices of each. 
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RE people as religious today as they ever were? Probably. And 
A Perhaps. Religion these 


days has more competition. Ministers everywhere agree that the 
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myriad demands upon people’s time and interest tend to crowd out the 
duty of attendance at the different services. 

Many ministers and church officers, alert to these changing conditions, 
are effectively meeting this challenge to what seems indifference to the 
church. They are meeting it successfully, too, and very inexpensively. 


Reverend Jones is a typical example. 


Builds Up Two Weak 


Congregations 


After seven years’ service as a minister in the 
Orient, Reverend Jones took charge of a weak, strug- 
gling church at Sibley, Illinois. In twelve months’ 
time he had built up a capacity congregation, erected 
a $20,000 church building, and installed the finest pipe 





ROIS: PEED 4 a = 


Without type or cuts, without the necessity of an ex- | 
perienced operator, without trouble, and almost with- | { 


organ of any small town in the state. 
One year later the Reverend Jones’ tal- 
ents were drafted to meet a similar 
condition at Tonica, Illinois, his present 
pastorate. Six months after answering 
this call he was preaching to capacity 
congregations. People came half an 
hour before services to get seats. Mid- 
week services found over one hundred 
interested people attending. 


How Reverend Jones 


Did It 


Reverend Jones attributes a large meas- 
ure of his success to his Rotospeed. 
He says: “I want to send a word of 
appreciation for the help the Rotospeed 


out expense, the Rotospeed will print practically y) a 

every form and kind of church printing. It uses any Whe / 

kind of paper from a 3x65 inch card to an 84x16 | deed f 

inch sheet. It gives perfect copies of anything that I fe : 
can be handwritten, typewritten, drawn SS? 
or ruled. [Illustrations can be used Ad 





Ministers everywhere 
are putting their 
churches on a sound 
financial basis, lifting 
long standing debts, 
preaching to larger 
congregations and 
making a success of 
their social programs 
by using suggestions 
in the Rotospeed book 
of Art and Ideas. 
This book is FREE 
with the Rotospeed 
machine. 





without increasing the expense. 


Accept This Liberal 
Offer 


In order that you may know exactly 
what the Rotospeed will do for your 
church we will send it to you for 10 
days’ free trial. With it we will send 
actual working copies of successful 
ideas which have been used by other 
ministers. You can use these ideas and 
the machine as though you owned them 
for ten days. From actual experience 
you can find out how easily and inex- 
pensively you can get out this printed 
matter and you can check carefully the 
results it produces, 


has been to me in my work. I have 
used the Rotospeed for nine years and 
know that it will prove a big aid to 








Easy Payments 





any minister. With our Rotospeed we 

get out over 400 pieces of printed mat- 

ter each week, including bulletins, announcements and 
practically all of our church printing. Our bulletin 
has attracted so much attention that we send it to 
twenty-five ministers who pay $1.00 a year to re- 
ceive it. For five months I have preached to a 
crowded church, morning and evening. Our people 
come to church an hour before the evening service to 
get good seats. The Rotospeed deserves considerable 
credit for this success.” 


Other Amazing Successes 


Reverend Jones isn’t the only minister who has found 
the Rotospeed an indispensable aid to him in his 
work. Reverend Gilfillan has used a Rotospeed for 
years and has found that it has not only paid for it- 
self over and over again, but it has built up a live, 
active congregation. Reverend Ackman has steadily 
built up his congregation 40 to 60 members a year by 
the use of a Rotospeed. These and hundreds of other 
ministers are doing this noble work by getting out at- 
tractive bulletins, circulars, folders, announcements, 
and letters quickly and inexpensively on Rotospeeds. 


After the trial period you can decide 
whether you want to keep the Rotospeed 
or not. If you do, you can buy it on our new liberal 
deferred payment plan. You can actually pay for the 
Rotospeed out of the savings it will make while you Fa 
use it. In case you don’t want it you can return it Mail This ? 
and the trial will have cost you nothing. 
Now! 7 The 
, 


Find Out Today Rotospeed Co., 


538 Fi ms 

Just sign and mail the coupon. Without the slightest Fyfe te hg 
cost or obligation to you we will send you copies of @ Please send me ac- 
the ideas which Reverends Jones, Gilfillan, Ackman 7 tual copies and ideas 
and many other ministers have used so successfully. which have been used by 
At the same time we will tell you more about the Reverends Jones, Gilfil- 
Rotospeed and our liberal payment plan. Get lan, Ackman and other suc- 
these ideas and see what other ministers are cessful ministers At the 
doing to build up their congregations. Mail same time tell me more about 
the coupon now. the Rotospeed and your Easy 
Payment Plan. This does not obli- 

@ gate me in any way. 


The Rotospeed Co. ? 


538 Fifth Street ae POD Si vtccbeeuetcceucenceihmandeess<ed 
. ¢ 
Dayton, Ohio ees 
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The Editor’s Drawer 


Shortly before the magazine is 
made up the editor spends a half 
day with church bulletins. There 
are many churches throughout the 
country which place us on their 
regular mailing list. 


This gives us our. contact with 
the local parish. Some of the min- 
isters and laymen we get to know 
rather intimately. We learn what 
the men are preaching, see the so- 
cial activities scheduled by the 
various societies, study the plans 
for the canvass, read the special 
class papers and in many other 
ways keep in touch with the large 
parish of CHURCH MANAGE- 
MENT. 


It is a wonderful thing to turn 
from the problems which perplex 
leaders of denominations to re- 
ports of the parish where men 
spend less time in debating but are 
doing the great things of the king- 
dom. 


Some times the mail box is 
crowded but there is always room 
for these parish contacts. Better 
put us on your mailing list. It 
keeps the editor human. 
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‘x restful night night on Lake Erie | 


on one of the Great Ships of alee © &B Line makes a pleasant 
break in your journey. A good bed in a clean, cool stateroom, 
a long, sound sleep and an appetizing breakfast in the morning. 
Steamers “SEEANDBEE”—“CITY OF ERIE”—“CITY OF BUFFALO” 
Daily May Ist to November 15th 


Leave Cleveland—9:00 A M. M. { Eastern Leave Buffalo— 9:00 P. M. 

Arrive Buffalo— *7:00 A Sneeeed Time Arrive Cleveland *7:00 A. M. 
* Steamer idtry o F BUFFALO” arrives 7:30 A. M 

Connections for Niagara Falls, Eastern and Canadian points. Ask your ticket 

agent or tourist agency for tickets via C&B Line. New Tourist Automobile 

Rate—$7.50. 

Send for free sectional puzzle chart of 
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the Great Ship “SE. DBEE” and 
32-page booklet. py Rg cree ns 
The Cleveland and Buffalo 

Transit Co. 


. Fare $5.50 





Cleveland, Ohio 
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Good on our Steamers 
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Books That Preserve the 
Most Precious Moments 


BRIDAL MEMORIES 


New edition—size, 5% x7% inches— 
all designs executed in soft black and 
gray and delicate orange shading. 50 
cents each, postpaid, with box. 








BRIDAL BELLS 
This dainty book—size, 5%x7% 
inches—is printed by the aquarelle pro- 
cess on finest Strathmore stock. 75 
cents a copy, postpaid, with box. 


BRIDAL BLOSSOMS 


The designs of this book are repro- 
duted in such a way as to resemble the 
— water-color drawings. 75 cents 

postpaid, with box. 








Combination Price—One each 
of above for - - - - 


87.65 


POSTPAID 
Or you may have three of one kind if you prefer 


Church World Press, /nc. 


634 Huron Road CLEVELAND,O. 
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HOTEL 


COOLIDGE 


131 West 47TH St., New York 


Ideal for quiet rest, central loca- 
tion, spacious bedrooms— 
many with fireplaces 
100 rooms and suites in cheerful 


decoration at from $4 to $8 daily. 
Weekly rates gladly quoted. 


A management noteworthy for its re- 
sponsiveness to the desires of its guests. 


Direction of 
Greater Hotes or America, Inc. 


Frank C Joyce, Managing Director 






































bs ACBL.» >> 
One Room or Many 
As Occasion Demands 


Y the use of Wilson Rolling Partitions large rooms 
can be quickly transformed into smaller ones fot 
classes, meetings, etc. They are easily operated, and 
roll out of the way, vertically or horizontally. Can be 
installed in old as well as new buildings. 
Send for 40 page Catalogue No. 27 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
rr East 38th Street New York City 
= Offices in all principal cities 














Treasurers!!! Financial Secretaries!!! 


Five-Year Record Book 


The ‘‘Youngquist’”’ Five-Year Loose-Leaf Record 
Book for recording membership dues is being 
used by hundreds of progressive churches in the 
U. S. and Canada. Eliminates re-writing names 
each year. More accurate. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE SHEET AND PRICES 
J. G. YOUNGQUIST 
3124 46th Ave. South Minneapolis, Minn. 
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During the Last Four Years ; | CHURCH : 
Parkwood-Asbury M. E. Church mg FURNITURES 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Used 300 square feet of Curtition Acoustical f/ Our many years of ex- 
perience qualifies us to 


Folding Partitions in their Old Church. 41 provide the following 
articles in the best 
quality obtainable: 





AOR ONWE EN EMRELATNIBNNNNNY 


pry 
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Sunday School 
Furniture 


Brass Crosses 
Baptismal Fonts 


Brass and Wood 
Lecturns 


Altars 

Pulpit Furniture 
High Pulpits 
Offering Plates 
Pews 

Hymn Boards 
Prayer Desks 
Brass Vases 
Brass Missal Stands 
Candlesticks 
Choir Stalls 


4500 square feet of OUR NEW FABRIKOID CURTITIONS are \ Write Dept. C for 
giving peyfect satisfaction in their Epoch Making New Building. ud Information 


When in Cleveland see this splendidly equipped building in which 
every item was selected with efficiency and beauty as the prime 
consideration. 











CUR-TLTION COMPANY #505 Race Set, Pidgin a 
1991 E. 66th St. Cleveland, O. 


For perfect projection. Gives UNI QUE 


as 
Silver Back Screens depth to pictures. Eliminates eye is the expression used by some in refer- 


strain. Highest grade reflective type screen manufactured. Special designed model3 ence to the service of 
or Churches and Sunday Schools. Wrtte for Samples and Attractive Prices. THE HEWITT COMPANY 


Sy SOUTH NEW BERLIN Tribune Tower Chicago 
e o Vv NEW YORK We do raise money for Churches, 
Colleges, and Hospitals, oftentimes 
after others have failed. 


Why not let us discuss with you the 
problem of raising the money your in- 
. : : stitution needs? It will t place 
The sick nations of the world will under obligation. ee oe 


have more in their hands when they put 


H less in their arms. 

at 

Holders ir ay Put + EOJeCt VICTOR Portable 
toile i Ye ES | se 


STEPEOPTICON 
FOR YOUR|| || 
CHURCH —_ 


Bausth &L “Jd SPECIAL EASY TERMS 
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A handy inexpensive device 
that fits on the back of the pew 
for holding hats, handbags and Book Our New 5 Reel Production 


other articles, providing added ¥ 
confort for jour'menbers. || THE PASSION PLAY | A A.HONEYWELL,A.LA. 
or sample and prices. at Any Time CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Mention Church Management Y 
Ki y x) Ri Indianapolis, Indiana 
DENNING MFG. CO. <SS i Specialist in 


‘ t ___—_ Modern Church and d h 
1775 E. 87th St. Cleveland, O. Nz [Tran er aggre coer oe anol poe 
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Who Is To Blame? 


By Frank Hampton Fox, El Paso, Texas 


HO is to blame when boys be- 

\ \ come bad men? Who is to 

blame for the rising tide of 
crime in America? Who is to blame 
for existing conditions? This question 
confronts us everywhere. 

Most careful critics condemn the 
modern home for the waywardness of 
many young people. There is truth, not 
the whole truth, in this censure. The 
modern home with its luxurious equip- 
ment, surpasses the royal pal- 


ment of the characters of the young 
people nurtured in their bosoms. 

When we remember that there are 
28,000,000 children and youth in this 
country who are not receiving religious 
instruction of any kind from either 
church or synagogue we realize that 
there is a lack of vital moral equip- 
ment for life in the characters of over 
fifty per cent of the men and women 
of tomorrow. 


time,” answered the youth of nineteen, 
who weighed at least one hundred and 
eighty pounds. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you 
can not get up in time for a ten o’clock 
class?” asked the Principal. 

“T haven’t been able to do so lately,” 
answed the youth doggedly. 

“Why haven’t you brought an excuse 
from your father?” 

“Because he’s gone to his office long 

before I get up,” answered the 





aces of ancient kings. Modern 
conveniences are luxuries. un- 
dreamed of by Solomon, king of 
Israel or Croesus, king of Lydia. 
Electric lights and steam heat in 
every room; baths on each floor; 
music room, ball room, billiard 
room, library and_ greenhouse 
radiate comfort. 


+ 





This article is a worth while contribution 
to the youth discussion of today. We don’t 
profess to be an authority on this question, 
but this makes it interesting enough to pro- 
voke an inquiry. Who is to blame? 


shameless youth. 

His father like many another 
thought it necessary to get down 
to his office early in order to make 
enough money so that this young 
man could sleep late after re- 
maining up late. The father was 
in bed hours before his boy came 
home. The case of this young 


ie 
x 








Worst of all for the young peo- 
ple there are servants to do all the 
work. Many young people grow up 
without either responsibilities or duties. 
There are automobiles for all with a 
well paid chauffeur for the favored 
members of the family. Frequently 
this chauffeur receives a wage surpass- 
ing that paid to the principal of the 
school where the children receive their 
education, or the preacher where they 
learn about religion, or the bank clerk 
where the family keep their money. 

The Church receives its full share of 
condemnation for existing conditions. 
We have too much religion from which 
self-sacrifice has been’ eliminated. 
Crosses still adorn the steeples of some 
ancient church edifices, but that is as 
near as the cross comes to the lives of 
many church members. Few men at- 
tending a modern church service will 
smite their breasts and cry “God be 
merciful to me a sinner.” 

A home without responsibility and 
religion without self-sacrifice exerts 
slight influence for good in the develop- 


For many, I may say a majority, 
education lacks the old time discipline 
for the mind. The social whirl in high 
school, college and university keeps 
many students from applying them- 
selves seriously to study. Tutors can 
be hired to help delinquents over the 
hard places enabling them to pass the 
necessary examinations. Yet in some 
high schools less than fifty per cent pass 
the examinations. 

Many high school and college stu- 
dents drive to school in their own motor 
cars. I was in the office of the princi- 
pal of a high school with over 2,000 
students. A young man drove up in 
a fine car and came into the office to 
see the principal. The conversation 
was self explanatory. “You wanted to 
see me?” 

“Yes, you have been late to your 
classes three times lately, and you have 
not brought a written excuse from your 
father for your tardiness. What ex- 
planation have you to give?” 

“Nothing only I didn’t get up in 


man shows why education as a 
character building force fails, with 
many of the children of the well-to-do. 
This is not the fault of the schools— 
it goes back to the home. 

Police protection probably came in 
long after the home, religion and prim- 
itive education had been in active oper- 
ation. Each household defended its self 
for a long time before paid police pro- 
tection was provided. Certain it is that 
the home and religion are much older 
than government of any kind. Civiliza- 
tion rests on the home and religion and 
education, not as some suppose on gov- 
ernment. 

The police power is to protect society 
from the criminal. Its main province 
is not character building or prevention 
of crime but the protection of society 
from the criminally disposed. We have 
tried in vain to make people good by 
law. No police power ever did or ever 
will make people moral. A cop on every 
corner can’t keep one hundred and ten 
million Americans straight if their 
characters are hopelessly crooked. 
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In spite of police protection the “ris- 
ing tide of crime” threatens to swamp 
our cities. We may well stand appalled 
in the face of this “rising tide of crime” 
in this country, with the record of 9,500 
murders in 1922; 10,000 in 1923; 11,000 
in 1924. Wm. J. Burns is the author- 
ity for the statement that the financial 
loss through the operation of criminals 
in the U. S. during the year 1924 was 
$3,820,000,000. Neither life nor prop- 
erty is safe. 

Who is to blame? 

We suffer from the sin or vice of so- 
cial irresponsibility. We are all in- 
dividually and collectively responsible 
for the moral health of the communities 
in which we live. Blame everybody you 
can, but be sure to include yourself in 
some group. 

The root of right living, in the final 
analysis, is in the individual. Until 
we convince the boys and girls of today 
that they are each and every one of 
them individually and personally re- 
sponsible for right conduct, crime will 
continue to increase. 

There is no place where the indi- 
vidual is safe from the solicitations of 
sin. Adam and Eve were not exempt 
from solicitation to disobedience even 
in Eden. In our penitentiaries pris- 
oners commit crimes, even murdering 
guards and fellow prisoners. 

An all Wise Creator made each and 
every normal individual personally re- 
sponsible for his or her conduct. The 
time has come when we must stop plac- 
ing all of the blame on other agencies 
and stress the personal responsibility 
of the individual himself for his fail- 
ures. Whatever youth sows that shall 
it also reap. The harvest will be the 
same in kind as the seed sown and in 
most cases much more than was sown. 


“They sow the wind: they shall reap 
the whirlwind,” declared the prophet 
Hosea, twenty-five centuries ago. 

We are only beginning to reap the 
whirlwind of crime from the seeds of 
careless, irresponsible sowing. 

Some superficial writers blame the 
World War for our present orgy of 
crime. The fallacy of that claim is evi- 
dent when we remember that the war 
was not followed in any European 
country with such orgies of crime as 
those sweeping America. In 1923 
there were 151 homicides in Eng- 
land and Wales with a population of 
44,000,000. The same year there were 
113 homicides in Memphis, Tennessee, 
with a population of 170,000. 


Again the average age of the crim- 
inals in this country has dropped from 
twenty-eight years to twenty-one years. 
The young men who are spreading ter- 
ror in our cities were only boys of 
twelve and thirteen when the war 
closed. There are very few ex-soldiers 
among these active criminals. The lure 





of luxuries procured with easy money 
fascinates characterless youth. 

It is absurd to suggest that the Vol- 
stead act has made criminals out of 
our boys who were in school when the 
amendment was adopted. The sooner 
we discard these superficial excuses 
and face the facts the better it will 
be for all concerned. A career of vice 
and crime has been open to every in- 
dividual since Eden. No police power 
can prevent white fanged, red lipped 


. vice from soliciting the simple to lives 


of shame. Every heart is either a 
Garden of Eden or a grave yard of 
Cain. It depends largely on the in- 
dividual which it shall be. 

An old gentleman was severely sick 
with pneumonia. He said: “Doctor, it 
is up to you, my wife and the Lord 
whether I pull through or pass out.” 

The blunt old doctor answered: “All 








right, if you’re not going to help in 
this fight we’ll let you go.” 

The sick man pledged his coopera- 
tion and recovered. 

Nothing can save youth until youth 
is enlisted to help save itself. It’s up 
to you, young men and women. Your 
seniors have done their best to enable 
you to live decent lives. In spite of 
the failures of the home, church and 
school, your fate is in your own hands. 
You can live a positive life of useful- 
ness if you will. It is up to you! 

Youth has always responded mag- 
nificently to the appeal of heroic con- 
duct. We summon youth to service and 
sacrifice in the name of Jesus Christ. 
Young men and women of America 
Jesus Christ calls you “o’er the tumult 
of your life’s wild, restless sea” to save 
our civilization from the shameful days 
and ways in which it has fallen. 





The Golconda Plan of Week- 


Day Religious Instruction 
‘by Chas. L. Phifer, Golconda, IIl. 





Here in brief space is the story 
of the week-day school. It out- 
lines the practical steps neces- 
sary in the enrollment, organiza- 
tion, conduct and administration 
of such a school. It is of inter- 
est to every preacher reader, 
whether you have such instruc- 
tion or are contemplating it. 


+ + 


HE week-day instruction classes 

pay! There may be exceptions to 
this statement but not in Gol- 
conda, Illinois, where a fair test has 
been made. The school has been in 


progress for its first six weeks and the 
returns have been better than expected. 


When the writer approached the 
county and city superintendents of 
schools he found a very cordial re- 
sponse. There had been no_ such 
training in the county previously so a 
plan needed to be worked out. These 
two men asked the writer to draft a 
questionnaire, and it was immediately 
set to work through the public and 
high-school pupils. The blank was 
signed and filled in by the parents and 
bore, among others, the question: “Do 
you desire your children to receive re- 
ligious instruction the last school study 
period on Thursday each week?” “To 
which church do you prefer your chil- 
dren to go for such instruction?” 

Responses to these questions resulted 
in the following returns: 











Methodist Episcopal ............ 118 
Baptist (Southern) ............ 109 
PEOONGOR oc ii pds wuss dns 54 
Assembly of God (Pentecost).... 27 

TODA» vsce wi wsSecteeseewene 308 





Classes were immediately formed in 
the various churches with whatever 
course each denomination desired to 
pursue. 

The Methodist Episcopal church im- 
mediately adopted a Quarterly Confer- 
ence organization consisting of the fol- 
lowing: 

Director of Religious Education, C. 
V. Parsons, county superintendent of 
schools. 

General Superintendent, John F. 
Evraets, city superintendent of schools. 

Dean of School, Pastor, 

Church School Superintendent, O. C. 
Trail. 

The faculty consisted of the follow- 
instructors: 

Class 1: All high-school students, 
the Pastor. 

Class 2: Sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades, O. C. Trail. 

Class 3: Fourth and fifth grades, 
Mrs. C. L. Phifer. 

Class 4: Primary, first, second and 
third grades, Mrs. J. W. Mitchell. 


Textbooks 

Class one is making splendid prog- 
ress in The Bible in the Making, by 
J. Paterson Smyth. It is a masterpiece 
for students of this class when sim- 
plified somewhat. Forty-seven pupils 
are taking this work under the pastor. 

Class two is studying Genesis and 
Exodus, by R. H. Walker, and is mak- 
ing rapid progress. 

Class three is using The Bible in 
Graded Story, by Clara Belle Baker, 
and Edna Dean Baker. It is a splen- 
did textbook and is gripping the hearts 
of the pupils. This class is using Vol- 


(Continued on Page 448) 
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Stealing Sermons 
By Frank Fitt, Highland Park, Ill. 


ORE than a decade ago a theo- 
M logical student who had been 

studying the life and works of 
Phillips Brooks had an opportunity to 
listen to an address by a prominent 
minister. He was greatly surprised to 
hear one of Phillips Brooks’ sermons. 

In the magazine which contains the 
addresses delivered at a summer con- 
ference in New England there appeared 
not long ago a sermon on prayer. That 
sermon came almost word for word 
from a chapter in Dr. Fosdick’s “The 
Meaning of Prayer.” 

In one of the volumes of sermons 
which have seen the light in recent 
years, volumes to which a dozen or 
more ministers contribute, there is one 
sermon attributed to a certain preacher 
which at a former time and in slightly 
different form was credited to another 
person. 

One might multiply these examples 
of what appear to be a rather question- 
able practice for a minister. Plagiar- 
ism is an ugly word. It signifies a lit- 
erary theft. But there is no question 
that there are very few ministers who 
at one time or another, particularly on 
some very busy week as Saturday night 
found them unprepared, have not 
yielded to the temptation to break the 
eighth commandment in this sense. For 
proof of this one need go no further 
than the circulars from sermon fac- 
tories which come to the ministerial 
mail-box. Recently a religious weekly 
gave the following information: “One 
concern which announces that it has 
sold three million sermons and speeches 
—all intended to be received by the 
audiences as the original productions 
of those who deliver them—says that 
it expects to sell six million during 
1925. The sermon department has been, 
so prosperous that the business has 
been enlarged to include other lines 
of goods. You can now buy prayers, 
letters of congratulation, and modest 
and appropriate remarks in acknowl- 
edgment of the presentation of a gold 
watch by a Sunday school class.” 

There are some people who excuse 
this situation by asking. if there is 
such a thing as sermonic plagiarism. 
After all, they insist, there is no patent 
on the expression of the Gospel mes- 
sage. The main truths that underlie 
Christianity are few in number and 
after nearly two thousand years of 
sermonizing one can hardly expect 
originality. Even if one grants that 
there is such a thing as plagiarism 
among ministers, it is not always an 





plagiarism. 


identification. 





WOULD YOU CALL THIS PLAGIARISM? 


Dr. Fitt in his article gives some startling instances of sermon 
Not all instances, however, are as easy to detect as the 
ones he mentions. For instance, look at these two parallel columns. One 
is taken from a published, copyrighted book. The other is from a sermon 
being distributed by the pastor of a strong eastern church. Through- 
out the entire sermon there were paragraphs as closely tied up to the 
text of the book. Yet sentences have been changed to avoid positive 
Would you call this plagiarism? CHURCH MANAGE- 
MENT will be glad to hear from its readers on this point. 








(From the Book) 

“It draws toward midday. ‘Sun- 
beams like swords’ are smiting the 
sheep. They pant with heat and burn 
with thirst. It is time for the shep- 
herd to lead them to the drinking place 
and cool them at the waters. All over 
these Judean hills, at frequent intervals 
there are deep, walled wells, whose 
waters never fail. . . For though 
there are many streams, the sheep can- 
not safely drink from them. Far dif- 
ferent, remember, are these rough hill 
torrents of the Bible lands from the 
gentle brooks that flow so softly be- 
tween their banks of green through our 
meadows of the West. . . . No shep- 
herd attempts to water his flock at such 
a stream, lest the sheep break through 
and be swept away and drowned... . 
Swiftly the rope coils at his feet as 
the laden bucket rises responsive to the 
rhythmic movements of his sinewy 
arms. Again the bucket shoots into 
the darkness of the well; again and yet 
again, and when the trough is filled he 
calls the thirsty sheep to come in groups 
and drink.” 





easy matter to say just what is and 
what is not legitimate. Where is the 
boundary line between honesty and dis- 
honesty in this matter of the sermon? 
What constitutes a sermonic theft? 
There are some who ask these questions 
in honest perplexity. 

The text which the minister can put 
to himself is simple and clear. Only 
the rare genius among preachers can 
expect—and then not more than half- 
a-dozen times in his career—to de- 
velop what might be recognized as a 
new idea within the Christian message 
or a new exposition of some Biblical 
truth. Originality in that sense is far 
beyond the range of most of us. But 
every minister can expect to develop 
for himself his own unborrowed treat- 
ment of his theme. That is his right, 


(From the Sermon) 

But as the noontide draws near it is 
hot and sultry; the sheep pant with 
heat and burn with thirst. And so the 
shepherd leads them—never drives 
them—away to the drinking place to 
slake their thirst. He dare not lead 
them to any of the roaring cataracts or 
hill torrents else they would be swept 
away in the flood. But all over the 
Judean hills there are wells deep and 
walled, whose waters never fail. He 
leads than to the still waters of these 
wells. Quickly, with the bucket, he 
fills the trough, calling the sheep in 
groups to drink till all are satisfied.” 





his privilege, his duty. We take our 
ideas from the Bible itself, from maga- 
zines and books, from the sermons of 
other men, but we submit those ideas 
to the processes of our own thought 
and deliberation and we express them 
in our own way. The consequence is 
that when our sermon is written no 
one hearing or reading that sermon 
would think that in either the order or 
the phrasing of the thought it belonged 
to another man. It will bear the un- 
mistakable trade-mark of its real! 
source, the cultural and spiritual back- 
ground of the man who preached it. 
Ministerial plagiarism, then, does not: 
concern the theme, but the treatment 
of the theme, of the sermon. This is 
the test of plagiarism that applies to 
the novelist, the essayist and the play- 
wright and there is no reason why a 
minister should consider himself on a 
different basis. 

The most effective safeguard against 
the temptation of sermonic plagiarism 
can be summed up in two words—(1) 
STUDY, and (2) SYSTEM. 

(1) As a theological student it was 
the writer’s great privilege for several 
years to spend the week following 
Christmas as a neighbor of the late 
Dr. J. H. Jowett in a small New Eng- 
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land town. It was the English preach- 
er’s custom to pass that week far away 
from the responsibilities of his Fifth 
Avenue pulpit and he was always ready 
to show the spirit of friendship to a 
much younger man. One night, in 
front of a cheerful log fire, he spoke 
of the strict discipline to which he had 
subjected himself in the opening years 
of his ministry. He bought all the vol- 
umes of the sermons of the dozen great- 
est preachers of that time, among them 
Brooks, Beecher, Spurgeon, Maclaren 
and Dale, and then proceeded to master 
the expository method and technique of 
each man. Then he would take a text 
and ask himself how each man would 
treat it. By the time he was through 
with that text he had eight different 
outlines, thereby developing within him- 
self the gift of variety of treatment. 

That was one of Dr. Jowett’s methods 
of drilling himself in sermonizing. 
There are many others. Another most 
fruitful method of sermonizing is to 
work out a connected series. The par- 
ables of Jesus will supply a year of 
Sunday mornings with enough variety 
to avoid monotony. There are the ten 
commandments and the eight beati- 
tudes. There are the Old Testament 
stories and the New Testament char- 
acters. There are the outstanding doc- 
trines of our faith. There is the Apos- 
tles’ Creed that divides itself into about 
a dozen themes. Or one may select 
the main aspects of contemporary life, 
such as the home, the school, industry 
and internationalism, and surround 
them with the Christian implication. 
Always there is the romance of mis- 
sions at home and abroad which should 
occupy not less than half a dozen ser- 
mons a year. And at least once an- 
nually, if not more frequently, it is 
the minister’s privilege to preach on 
stewardship. Lent, Mother’s Day, In- 
dependence Day, Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving and Christmas provide their 
own setting. The truth is that no 
minister should feel the paucity of 
themes. The struggle is to find the 
time for adequate thought and prepara- 
tion. 

(2) This brings us to the imperative 
need of system. The veterans of the 
pulpit testify that the development of 
church organization in this country has 
thrust many extras upon the minister 
which were unknown a generation ago. 
This extra responsibility takes time 
away from what once were the minis- 
ter’s two chief tasks—his pastoral call- 
ing and his sermonic preparation. At 
the same time, after an unhappy period 
of congestion, we seem to be workjng 
towards a happier state which promises 
relief. The methods of business have 
proved a blessing in this respect. The 
budget system and the financial can- 
vass have brought secretaries and di- 
rectors of religious education to the 





assistance of the minister in the 
churches of even moderate size and 
with the training in administration 
which the more progressive theological 
seminaries provide a minister has 
learned that he can put more respon- 
sibilities upon the laity than he 
dreamed. The consequence is that the 
man who brings the Sunday message 
has more time for his chief office. 

There is no rule regarding the hours 
of study which should be regarded as 
a minimum or a maximum. The con- 
ditions of each parish are so different 
and the temperaments of individual 
ministers are so varied that no one 
can draw up a precise law for time 
spent in study. But one may make 
suggestions. Of the seven days of 
the week Sunday obviously disappears 
entirely for purposes of study. So does 
one other day, usually Monday, the day 
of rest (?) which many give to the 
ministers’ meeting. Of the five re- 
maining days, are twenty hours too 
many to suggest as the bare minimum 
for study, note-taking, meditation and 
sermon preparation? Is this beyond 
the reach of the average minister? Of 
course it is assumed that his call- 
ing and his committee work are 
planned for other hours and that his 
unavoidable interruptions, funerals, 
weddings, and the calls of the book 
agent, the financial wizard, the beggar 
and the charity representative do not 
reach overwhelming proportions. Some 
weeks twenty hours will be impossible, 
but there are many nights left in each 
year when the pastoral round of the 
parish has been completed and in the 
summer months, before vacation time 
has arrived and when the church ac- 
tivities are lessened, there are whole 
days at a time when the minister can 
count on a fair degree of freedom for 
his studies. A thousand hours each 
year reserved for study! Is that an 
impossible claim? 

The point is that if a man arranges 
his work in such a fashion that definite 
sections of each week are reserved for 
study and sermon preparation he will 
find himself beyond the temptation of 
foisting off as his own the work that 
really belongs to another. He will 
speedily find himself acquiring a sur- 
plus of sermon against the time of 
emergency, that terrible week when 
study was impossible. He can take old 
themes and dress them in a new and 
more attractive garb. He can read 
what the master minds of his profession 
have written and allow their thoughts 
to lie fallow in his mind. He can be 
the recipient of a hundred streams of 
influence and suggestion. Those dull 


and barren days when thoughts refuse 
to come will be less frequent visitants. 
He can scan the homiletic hints and ser- 
monic outlines with impunity. He will 
not be guilty of the sin of plagiarism. 








The Best and the Worst Traits 

The editor of “The World Review,” 
of Chicago, asked fifteen eminent Amer- 
icans to answer the two questions: 
(1) “What is our best American trait?” 
and (2) “What is the feature of Amer- 
ican life we should be most ashamed 
of?” William Allen White answered 
“(1) Intelligent discontent and (2) In- 
tolerance.” Glenn Frank summed it up 
in “(1) Socially directed intelligence 
and (2) Socially arrogant ignorance.” 
Henry Van Dyke said “(1) the best 
American trait is energy mixed with 
courage and (2) the least admirable 
trait is self-complacency mixed with im- 
perfect information.” 


The Code of a Good Sport 

Grantland Rice, the noted. sports 
writer, in writing for The American, 
gives us the following “Code of a 
Good Sport.” It applies to business 
and social relations as well as to ath- 
letics. Perhaps some of your boys’ 
clubs would be interested in it. 

1. Thou shalt not quit. 

2. Thou shalt not alibi. 

3. Thou shalt not gloat over winning. 

4. Thou shalt not be a rotten loser. 

5. Thou shalt not take unfair advan- 
tage. 
6. Thou shalt not ask odds thou art 
not willing to give. 

7. Thou shalt not always be ready 
to give thine opponents the shade. 

8. Thou shalt not underestimate an 
opponent nor overestimate thyself. 

9. Remember that the game is the 
thing and that he who thinketh other- 
wise is a slacker and not a true sports- 
man. 

10. Honor the game thou playest, for 
he who playest the game straight and 
hard winneth even when he loseth. 


A Study in Religions 

Dr. E. Stanley Jones, a Methodist 
missionary stationed in India, while 
home on a furlough frequently, in his 
sermons, compared civilizations and re- 
ligions, interpreting their messages 
from the standpoint of the world’s spir- 
itual needs, as follows: 

i said: Be moderate; know thy- 
self, 

Rome said: Be strong; order thyself. 

Confucius said: Be superior; correct 
thyself. 

Buddism said: Be disillusioned; anni- 
hilate thyself. 

Hinduism said: Be separate; merge 
thyself. 
_— said: Be submissive; bend thy- 
self. 

oe said: Be holy; conform thy- 
self. 

Materialism said: Be efficient; cul- 
tivate thyself. 

Dilettanteism said: Be broad; enjoy 
thyself. 

Christianity said: Be Christ-like; give 
thyself.—The Sunday School Worker. 


Handling the Sinews 
They’ll give a hundred sociables, can- 
tatas, too, and teas; 
They'll bake a thousand angel cakes, 
and tons of cream they’ll freeze, 
They’ll beg and scrape and toil and 
sweat for seven years or more, 
And they’ll start all o’er again, for a 
carpet on the floor. 
No; it isn’t just like digging out the 
money from your vest, 
When the Ladies’ Aid gets busy and 
says, “We’ll pay the rest!” 
—“Putting It Across.” 
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You Can Have A Daily Vacation Bible School 


By Walter D. Knight, New York City 


HE number of church vacation 
schools has passed the ten thous- 
and mark, with over a million 
children enrolled. This phenomenal de- 
velopment has taken place in the past 
few years because pastors the country 
over, in rural as well as city churches, 
among the uptown as well as the city 
mission church, have found this vaca- 
tion time activity to be an opportunity 
with their children which no church can 
afford to lose. The evidence is so well 
known that we can safely venture the 
arbitrary statement that more and bet- 
ter religious instruction is pos- 
sible during the five weeks of the 


Jesus Christ and his way of life. The 
pastor who considers the entire summer 
his by divine right, for his own vaca- 
tion plans, above his pastoral oppor- 
tunity with those who will be the mem- 
bers and supporters of the church of 
tomorrow will not be interested in this 
article. Mr. Pastor, do you want a D. 
V. B. S. in your church? You can have 
one. 

The second requisite is an adequate 
teaching staff. In a church where re- 
ligious education is emphasized there 
will be found women and young people 


When? In most districts the school 
is held during the mornings of July and 
the first week of August. Many schools 
are run for only four weeks. Occa- 
sionally they are held in the afternoon. 

The program consists of worship, in- 
struction, play, handwork, and other ex- 
pressional activities all coordinated into 
a genuine program of religious educa- 
tion. Manuals with splendid sugges- 
tions for all parts of the program can 
be secured from almost any of the 
denominational board publishers. In 
large centres, and wherever county 
work is well organized, schools 
are held for the help of prospec- 





regular vacation school than in 
the entire year’s work in a Sun- 
day Church School. The children 
are with us five days a week for 
a three hour period. Here is 
given an opportunity for instruc- 
tion in worship, Bible study, 
Christian history and biography, 
world fellowship, and Christian 
cooperation in a community, far 





Mr. Knight puts the emphasis at the right 
place. Many ministers must decide between 
an extended vacation and this form of 
service. You can have a daily vacation 
Bible school—if you want to. This article 
shows you how to go at it—if you want to 
do it. 


tive teachers. Many a Church 
School counts among its best 
teachers those who have been 
trained for D. V. B. S. work. In 
many of the schools the closing 
exercises give an opportunity to 
invite parents and friends and so 
make an impact upon the com- 
munity and start the process of 
* following up the results of the 








outreaching the possibilities of 
the period when the children are oc- 
cupied with their school work. 

This paper is intended, however, not 
to convince you of the desirability of 
a D. V. B. S., in general, but of the 
practicability of holding a school in 
any type of church in any neighbor- 
hood. 

There is no community but will profit 
by having a vacation school. There is 
scarcely a conceivable situation in our 
modern world where a vacation school 
is not needed to make the most of this 
opportunity when the children are 
free so far as time and interest are 
concerned. 

The writer has held a D. V. B. S. in 
his church now for six consecutive 
years, and we consider it just as much 
a regular part of our program of re- 
ligious education as any other feature 
of our work. There are children in our 
Sunday School who have been in at- 
tendance at the D. V. B. S. every year. 
They have been our most loyal helpers 
throughout the year, and some of them 
are now taking their places as volunteer 
helpers in our D. V. B. S. Our ex- 
perience during these last six years 
prompts the heading of this article, 
“You Can Have a D. V. B. S. in Your 
Church.” 

The first requisite is an interested 
pastor. He is the key man in the sit- 
uation. Interested in what? Why, in 
boys and girls, to be sure, in building 
them up in the knowledge and love of 


capable of making the very best teach- 
ers for this work, and always, at least 
in the larger centres, college students 
can be secured at nominal cost to help 
in the work. Teachers can be secured. 
Do you want them? You can get them! 
While a paid staff is desirable, many 
schools are conducted by volunteer 
teachers with possibly a paid principal 
and kindergartener where the church 
staff is not available. Experience shows 
that after the first year the problem of 
raising the D. V. B. S. budget is a sim- 
ple one. 

A third requisite is sufficient room 
in which to conduct the school. And 
every church has that. A modern build- 
ing of course has sufficient room. But 
even the church which has only its 
main church auditorium can have a 
school. One of the best schools that I 
saw last summer utilized the old horse 
shelters of a past generation in which 
to conduct the boys hand-work period. 
Another city church in a crowded dis- 
trict used an alley for this same work, 
thus keeping the boys out of doors in 
good weather, and adapting the pro- 
gram for inclement weather. 

The cost of the school will depend en- 
tirely upon the availability of a church 
staff and other volunteers for the work. 
A school can be financed for approxi- 
mately $300 with an entirely paid staff: 
principal $100, boys worker $50, girls 
worker $50, kindergartener $75, and 
supplies $25. 


school program. 

Community Schools ofttimes solve 
the problem where one church cannot 
handle a school alone. Staffs can be 
combined and the cost to each church 
materially cut down. Programs are 
for the most part non-sectarian in char- 
acter to such a degree that a school 
constitutes a genuine contribution to 
the life of the community apart from 
the advantage to any individual church. 

Supplies are easily available for the 
hand work as well as for worship and 
instruction periods. Resourceful teach- 
ers will find at hand most of the needed 
supplies, such as wood and reed for the 
boys craft work and basketry, fabrics 
and other materials for the girls work. 

Publicity—An announcement in the 
Church School will draw many children 
to the D. V. B. S. The manuals give 
other suggestions for publicity. Let- 
ters should be sent to parents in the 
parish. Public schools will give an- 
nouncements in some places. The chil- 
dren themselves will bring in their 
playmates if asked to do so. All this 
will react upon the Sunday School. The 
D. V. B. S. is a feeder for the other 
work of the church. Parents ofttimes 
are interested and renew their church 
relationships when they become aware 
that the church is alive to them and 
their children. The total effect of a 
D. V. B. S. on the community, on the 
church or churches involved, on the 
Sunday Schools and upon the children 
themselves is of inestimable value as is 
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proven by almost universal experience. 

You can have a D. V. B. S. in your 
church if you see the need and want 
to have one. I well remember six years 
‘ago standing in a doorway with the 
reverend Walter M. Howlett, the di- 
rector of the New York Metropolitan 
Federation of D. V. B. S. He had been 
talking about the schools. I expressed 
a wish to have one. He said, “You 
can.” This was late in June. What 
should I do? The first requisite was 
met: I was interested. How about the 
teachers? “You can be the principal,” 
he said, “and your children’s worker 
can take the kindergarten. Have you 
not some women who can help in the 
girl’s work?” I found we had. One 
young woman, a public school teacher, 
was available and accepted the position. 
We secured one “outsider” to take 
charge of the music. The principal 
handled the boy’s work. We all at- 
tended a three day conference conducted 
by the Metropolitan Federation where 
we received sufficient instruction to 
make it possible to carry on the work 
effectively. We had a school of nearly 
100 children enrolled and an average at- 
tendance of about 75. There has been 
no question since then. We have al- 
ways been able to secure sufficient 
teachers in our own church, and we 
find it a great advantage. The results 
of their work carry over into the work 
of the Sunday School, and through their 
cooperation we have started a week- 
day school. All the regular staff are 
paid with the exception of those regu- 
larly employed by the church. Mr. 
Howlett was right. “You can.” 

YOU can. The only question is, do 
you want to? The children will want 
one, when they know what it is. Our 
children have been known to arrange 
their vacation, out of town, in camp, 
and elsewhere, to allow for the D. V. 
B. S. We arrange our camp schedule 
to complement the school work. Our 
church needed a D. V. B.S. YOUR 
church needs one. Start this year, and 
it will be a permanent feature here- 
after. Write your denominational pub- 
lishers for suggestions. The files of 


the International Journal of Religious ~ 


Education will help, particularly the 
April, 1925, issue. Rev. Walter M. 
Howlett, 71 West 23rd Street, New 
York City, will be glad to assist you 
with suggestions for material and or- 
ganization, and help can be secured 
from the office of the International As- 
sociation of D. V. B. S., 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 

You can have a Daily Vacation Bible 
School in your church! 


Every man is a priest even involun- 
tarily: his conduct is an unspoken ser- 
mon which is ever preaching to others. 
—Amiel. 







Possibilities In Church 
Training Night 


=> Certificate — 


Methodist Episcopal Church 


Peru, 


tana 





This it to Certify that ___ 


has completed the frreseribed Course of Instruction in 





Si testimony of which, this cerlificale (s granted eid the ‘seal of the 
Church affixed thereto. 


Study te show thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
mowdeth moi be ashamed rightly dividing the word of truth 


Te Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Peru, Indiana, is one which 
takes its midweek opportunities 
very seriously. It has just gone 
through an intense and diversified pe- 
riod of training which gave an oppor- 
tunity for everybody in the church. 


The intensive course ran for six 
Thursday evenings. Each evening the 
program began with a social period at 
six o’clock. At six-thirty there was a 
family supper served. At seven-fifteen 
a half hour devotional service and the 
study classes convened at 7:45. Seven 
classes were provided as follows: 

1. Christian Citizenship ........... 
WreyTrretr iyo. Rev. A. H. Backus 


2. The Art of Teaching........... 


Jahon conan Prof. G. W. Youngblood 
8. Introduction to the Book of 


RE bsxaencd Mrs. C. W. Beecher 
4. Home Hygiene and Care of the 
Ws cesecuven Miss Elsie DeLaney 


5. Pageantry and Dramatics...... 
re ciaveetseteee Howard Sullivan 
6. Easter Membership Class........ 
Sb his aoe ees ee Mrs. A. H. Backus 
Story Telling and Games for 
a eee ey Mrs. O. U. Carl 
Great care was taken in the selection 
of the teachers that they might be thor- 
oughly competent to make the classes 
worth while. The pastor, Rev. A. H. 
Backus, in his course on Christian Cit- 
izenship made a rather thorough study 
of the social and civic conditions of 
their town. Members of the official 
family were present to join in the dis- 
cussion which brought out many things 
worth while and many suggestions 
were made for the civic betterment of 
the community. 


~ 








A glance at the program shows that 
the courses were so diverse that there 
was something to interest everybody. 
Parents found courses in Hygiene and 
Story Telling. The children were en- 
tertained in the story telling class. 
Teachers had a course in pedagogy. 
There was an instruction class for 
those who sought to join the church. 
The plan was spiced by special speakers 
who appeared on various nights. At 
eight-thirty a motion picture enter- 
tainment was given for both the chil- 
dren and the adults. 

On the seventh Thursday evening 
which was the time for the fourth 
quarterly conference there was the 
public examination of the Easter class 
and certificates were given to all those 
who had attended a chosen course for 
the six consecutive evenings. 

There are many possibilities in a plan 
such as this. With the devotional ser- 
vice largely attended, one can prepare, 
as this church did, for the every mem- 
ber canvass and present in a very vivid 
way the appeals of the benevolent work. 


We do not need more material de- 
velopment, we need more spiritual de- 
velopment. We do not need more in- 
tellectual power, we need more char- 
acter. We do not need more govern- 
ment, we need more culture. We do 
not need more law, we need more re- 
ligion. We do not need more of the 
things that are seen, we need more of 
the things that are unseen.—President 
Coolidge. 


It takes less effort to make good im- 
pressions than to re-make bad impres- 
sions.—Door-Ways. 
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Solving an Old Church Problem in A New Way 


By William L. Stidger, Kansas City, Mo. 


T was no small task to take a church 
| that had been made famous by 

such men as Bishop Matt Hughes 
and Bishop William A. Quayle, a church 
which for years had been more or less 
empty and fill it with people. 

Neither Dr. L. Morgan Chambers, 
nor anybody else could have done that 
in the old way. It required a new way 
for a new day to fill that great church. 
Like a wise preacher, Dr. Chamhers 
studied the problem. Here was a church 
that had been famous in its day for 
drawing great crowds through 


have not had the chance to work it out 
and to see if it is pragmatic. Dr. 
Chambers has, and consequently I put 
him in this group of “Pioneers of the 
New Way for the New Day.” 

Dr. Chambers presented in Novem- 
ber a splendid Sunday evening program 
of pageantry. 

The first pageant was the “Drama of 
John Wycliffe.” It was arranged by Prof. 
E. E. Rush, and was given by the young 
people of the Epworth League aug- 
mented by several adults in the church. 


“The House of Healing,’ and he 
preached to a great overflow crowd of 
people. 

Then came a drama and pageant 
called “Joan of Arc.” Following this 
pageant about the famous French girl 
he preached on “Heroines of History” 
and gave a spiritual trend to the emo- 
tions of the evening. 

This alert and wise preacher-director 
enlists large groups of people to put 
on these pageants, and interests an en- 
tire city in his venture. 

The next was a pageant drama 
on “John Huss.” The sermon 





sheer preaching and nothing else. 

That was in another day. Just 
preaching will not fill a church 
regularly now. A tradition gets 
out now and then that preaching 
does this, but a careful, and scien- 
tific study of those churches 
where this is said to happen will 
find that for two-thirds of the 
year a “Gentleman With a 
Duster” might well be used in the 





Dr. L. Morgan Chambers in his church at 
Kansas City has developed the appeal and 
technic of drama and pageantry. His plan 
puts many people to work preaching the 
message and draws hundreds who would 
otherwise not be interested in the conven- 
tional service. Is it worth while? Read 
the article before giving your answer. 


that followed this pageant was 
entitled “Tried by Fire.” _ 

Dr. Chambers writes most of 
these dramas himself, and makes 
vivid the great spiritual moments 
in the lives of these characters, 
and then points the moral, ethical 
and spiritual lessons out through 
his sermon. 

“Savanorola” was the next 
pageant, with the romance of re- 








galleries. There are exceptions 
to this statement, but so few of 
them that my thesis that so called great 
preaching, and great preaching alone, 
will not attract the modern American 
is safe. 

It would be an interesting test for 
some magazine writer to make of the 
twenty-five great preachers recently se- 
lected by the Christian Century to see 
how many of them preach to empty 
pews week after week. 

Churches of today have to present 
something in addition to great preach- 
ing to attract people. One of the great- 
est preachers in America, at least so 
called by his fellow preachers in the 
city of Detroit, preaches to two and 
three hundred people on Sunday eve- 
nings. I myself think him to be as 
great a preacher as I know. 

Dr. Chambers represents a new trend 
in a preaching program. 

Dr. Burris Jenkins represents a new 
trend in the use of a church building 
on the Sabbath. 

I do not write of either of these men, 
or of any of them, as individuals, but 
as symbols of the direction in which 
church architecture, church methods, 
preaching, and business management of 
the church world are moving. 

Dr. Chambers, following in the foot- 
steps of Augustine Smith and others, 
has put into practical expression the 
new theory of the use of pageantry in 
church services. 

Most of those who have talked widely 
about pageantry in church worship 


Pageantry in his church in addi- 
tion to attracting a church full of peo- 
ple in a church that has been empty 
for years, has given a great group of 
young people something definite to do 
and is developing latent dramatic tal- 
ents which may result in the discovery 
of truly great artists. 

Dr. Chambers says: “Some of the 
greatest opera singers have been dis- 
covered and developed in church choirs, 
among whom are Lillian Nordica and 
Geraldine Farrar. Why should we not 


develop some great actors in our 
church pageantry?” 
He is right. 


In connection with this great pageant 
on Wycliffe the pastor preached a ser- 
mon on the subject, “The Morning Star 
of the Reformation.” It made a per- 
fect combination. Here we have light, 
motion, the dramatic, and the ser- 
mon all linked together. No theatre 
in any city can present a finer lure 
than that. 

On another Sunday evening the 
pageant of “Florence Nightingale” was 
presented. At this service, most ap- 
propriately, the nurses of the city were 
invited as guests of the church. Dr. 
Chambers enlisted the nurses of the 
Mercy Hospital in this presentation. 

The pastor invited every nurse and 
doctor in Kansas City to this service 
and gave special phone service for pro- 
fessional calls. He preached at the 
conclusion of this beautiful pageant on 


ligion portrayed in costume, in 
dialogue, in stage setting, color, and 
light. The sermon that followed on 
the theme, “The Prophet of San Marco,” 
thrilled his audience, and, at the same 
time, gave them a spiritual uplift they 
will never get over. 

Dr. Chambers does not confine his new 
type of a Sunday evening service to 
pageantry. He uses high class pictures 
to illustrate his themes also. One 
service he called a “Men and Mountain 
Night.” In this service he presented 
a chorus of eighty men of his church 
which was well trained. Then he showed 
a motion picture reel, in colors, of 
mountain scenery taken from the back 
of a train. 

Finally he preached on the Sam Wal- 
ter Foss’ poem “Men to Match My 
Mountains.” A _ beautiful folder was 
issued announcing this service with a 
picture of Yosemite, the Foss poem, 
and a few excerpts from Dr. Chambers’ 
sermon. It makes a neat, artistic, and 
impressive appeal, both the folder, and 
the service. 

I believe he is leading the way to 
a new type of evening service. 

Pageantry will be greatly used in 
the immediate future of the church 
service. The whole secular world is 
making its selling appeal first, to the 
human eye in some form or another. 
Even the bill boards are enlisting the 
service of great art, and the advertis- 
ing pages of the modern magazines are 
as interesting as the reading columns 
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because of the appeal to the eye through 
art and color. We are in a motion 
picture age when boys, and girls, and 
men and women have learned to get 
their thoughts through pictures. 

The church must recognize this fact 
of life. Dr. Chambers is utilizing it 
in a striking way. He does not leave 
the matter with the appeal to the eye. 
He merely uses that to catch the hearts 
of his crowds. He follows up the ap- 
peal to the eye with a sermon-focus of 
the thought of the pageant. 

I am convinced that in a few years 
we will be equipped in our churches 
with electrical effects, stage accoutre- 
ments, and the facilities and the lead- 
ers to put on beautiful, high class 
pageantry, following it up with the 
sermon appeal. Even now such con- 
servative preachers as Dr. Robert Free- 
man, of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Pasadena, uses beautiful lighting ef- 
fects in his church, with colored lights 
focused on his quartette, and later on 
himself as he speaks. 

Dr. Chambers stands as a symbol of 
the new direction that the preaching of 
the next few years will take. It works. 
It works because it attracts people to 
a church. For years this Methodist 
church has not had crowds. Now it 
has. It has because the minister faced 
his problem, and solved it in a way for 
the new day. 


The Golconda Plan 
(Continued from Page 442) 
ume Three, while class four is using 
Volume Two of the same book. 

It is an impressive sight to see the 
pupils leave the school buildings and 
march to the churches for their re- 
ligious instruction each Thursday after- 
noon between three and four o’clock. 

Golconda has only 2,000 population, 
and out of this population come 308 of 
the younger generation for this re- 
ligious instruction. Already it has be- 
gun to tell in the church life. In the 
Methodist church, since its adoption, 
there has been the organization of a 
splendid Junior and Epworth League, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and efforts are 
being made to organize the Camp Fire 
Girls. A better moral and social tone 
exists in the ranks of our young people, 
and older folks are beginning to realize 
the value of the weekday religious in- 
struction classes, 


Credits 


The secular school is not permitted, 
in Illinois, to teach the Bible. The 
churches have therefore undertaken to 
teach it according to their church laws 
and doctrines. The superintendent of 
the week-day schools has adopted a re- 
port blank which is so arranged as to 
eare for attendance and attainment. 
These blanks are reported back to the 
school on Friday mornings, their at- 


tendance noted, and grades in attain- 
ment recorded. The latter is averaged 
each month, and the grade recorded on 
the pupil’s report card from the secular 
school. 

It might be well to mention another 
fact. Out of the entire enrollment in 
high school and public school, not a 
parent objected to the plan, and every 
student in the Golconda schools attends 
the classes in religious instruction. 


Rating of Classes 


The following statements have been 
made by the city superintendent of 
schools regarding the adopted plan of 
study in the various churches: 

“The Methodist church has the more 
complete organization, following out 
the suggestion of their General Board 
of Education program.” 

“The Presbyterian church classes 
are pursuing their Graded (Uniform) 
Sunday-School lesson plan, which is 
commendable.” 

“The Baptists are using the Bible as 


their text in all the classes, beginning 
with the book of Genesis.” 

“The Pentecost people are using the 
plan followed by the Baptists and are 
stressing the prayer life and spiritual 
life as supreme in man.” 

While each church is teaching its 
own doctrinal standards, one never 
hears doctrine among the young people 
when together they discuss religion. 

The school of religious instruction is 
also tending to bring together the older 
doctrinist. Only last night the writer 
preached to more than half a dozen 
Baptists, who left their church and 
came to the Methodist. Heretofore this 
has been unknown when the Baptists 
had services at their church. A better 
Christian feeling begins to exist in the 
town. A community moral change is 
due, and needed, and we trust and sin- 
cerely believe it is nigh. When it 
comes and the reasons for it are enum- 
erated the writer verily believes that 
among them and up near the top of the 
list will appear the classes of religious 
instruction. 





A Sign That Talks in the Night 


and dismal than the church corner 

of the average city on a rainy, 
foggy night? The stones seem to ex- 
hale the gloom which fills the air. As 
long as the services are being con- 
ducted there is the cheer of the colored 
windows. But when the church is 
darkened gloom settles over the corner. 

On just such a night the writer 
stepped from the trolley car and got 
a shock. It had been some months 
since he had been in the city. Instead 
of the dark he faced a brilliant white 
sign with black letters which spoke 
right out in the dark. He had always 
known that church services were held 
there, but the few seconds that he faced 
the sign impressed upon him the hour 
of the services, the name of the speaker 
and the name of the pastor. 

This kind of lighted sign is a spe- 
cialty of The Ashtabula Sign Company. 


[: there any place more lonesome 


Day View 


I don’t know what they call it, but if 
the writer were asked to christen it he 
would call it—‘“The sign that talks in 
the night.” 


Night View 


Discarded Naval Vessels 

Dr. Charles M. Shelton of the Chris- 
tian Herald has suggested that we use 
our discarded naval vessels to take stu- 
dents on educational trips around the 
world. “Perhaps there would be an 
earthquake in Greece,” said Mr. Shel- 
ton in a recent interview, “the ship 
would go there and leave provisions; 
a famine in China, our university would 
hasten to Chinese ports with food; pes- 
tilence in the Near East, relief would 
be rushed on our ‘dreadnaught of 
peace.’ If we could send our college 
students on such a journey, bringing 
the friendship of America to every 
country in the world, we would never 
have to use the navy for any mission of 
war.” 
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Grading the Christian Endeavor Society 
By Carlton M. Sherwood, New York City 


HAT place will the young peo- 

\ \ ple’s movement of Christian En- 

deavor have in your church to- 
morrow? Will it fill a greater or lesser 
place in the training of young people 
in devotion, leadership and service? 

All progress, whether in the church 
or out of it, fights for its life against 
tradition, inertia and prejudice. The 
Sunday school had to fight for its life 
outside the pale of the organized church 
and was not an official church organ- 
ization until, after years of demonstra- 
tion, it was finally adopted into the 
church family. The Young Peo- 


Junior Society for the boys and girls. 
Experience has demonstrated that the 
largest efficiency of both the older and 
younger groups demands separate or- 
ganizations, corresponding to their so- 
cial, mental and spiritual development 
in life. 

For several years these two age 
groups, the junior and young people, 
continued on together, but without any 
firmly established age lines. Then 
came again the realization out of ex- 
perience, that the young men and 
women of the teen age, from approxi- 


lowship, and support of the active 
young people’s work. However, Chris- 
tian Endeavor is primarily concerned 
with the age groups from 9 to 36. 

It is not to be thought that imme- 
diately all churches are going to have 


five or more graded Christian Endeavor 


Societies. Real progress is not made 
with that speed, but the general trend 
is in that direction. 

The age limits, as noted, are not in- 
tended to be compulsory for any church, 
being governed by conditions in each 
local church. They are simply recom- 

mended as guides in the ages of 
# recruiting. 





ple’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor, as a distinctive young 
people’s organization, met its full 
share of prejudices, but finally 
won its place in the life of the 
church. “Ye shall know them by 
their fruits.” No lesser an au- 
thority than Dr. John R. Mott, 
world Christian statesman, said 
to the writer recently, “The 


The author of this article has been closely 
identified with the Christian Endeavor 
movement. For some years he has served 
as the executive secretary of the New York 
State society. His analysis of the newer 
tendencies is of great value to all ministers 
interested in the youth of the church. 


Promotion or graduation from 
the various grades should take 
place not later than one year 
after the age limit in each case 
has been reached. Many churches 
have an annual “graduation day” 
for Christian Endeavor members, 
often in connection with the Sun- 
day School’s similar event. 








Young People’s Society is no 
longer an experiment in the 
church. Experience has justified its 
existence. It is a vital part of church 
life and organization.” 

The young people’s society, loyal 
though it is to the essentials of evan- 
gelical christianity, in its fundamental 
program and principles, has been suc- 
cessful in its organization largely be- 
cause of flexibility. Its leaders realize 
that methods constantly change from 
year to year in the interests of un- 
changing truth. 

A large number of the earlier young 
people’s societies might have been said 
to have included everyone from the 
cradle to the grave. This was not un- 
expected. The same was true of the 
Sunday School and other departments 
of the church in their formative stages. 

The present trend of all young peo- 
ple’s work in religious education, and 
especially of Christian Endeavor, is 
definitely toward training in age 
groups. 

The results of organization experi- 
ence and deep study on the part of re- 
ligious leaders in recent years has con- 
vinced us that, although young people’s 
work can be measurably successful 
without reference to age gradation, 
nevertheless, intelligent and compre- 
hensive planning of this aspect of the 
work will immeasurably increase effi- 
ciency. After the forming of the first 
young people’s societies, Endeavor lead- 
ers began to realize the need of a 


mately 13 to 18, would work together 
far better and for the greatest effi- 
ciency, not alone of themselves, but of 
the other age groups of the church, if 
they were organized into separate so- 
cieties. Thus by an understanding of 
real needs and fighting again against 
tradition and prejudice, the better way 
finally overcame, until the accepted 
idea for an efficient young people’s pro- 
gram in the local church in its expres- 
sional work, calls for at least three 
societies. 

A new day is coming, just dawning 
over the horizon, giving us glimpses 
of the Christian Endeavor of tomorrow. 
We have found that for general pur- 
poses of instruction and expression, the 
carefully studied age groupings which 
have been found to be pedagogically 
and scientifically the best, are as fol- 
lows: Junior, 9, 10, 11; Intermediate, 
12, 18, 14; Senior Intermediate, 15, 16, 
17; Young People’s, 18-23; Senior 
Young People’s, 24 to approximate- 
ly 36. 

Some churches will have need for a 
Primary Junior Society, ages 6, 7 and 
8, in addition to the regular Junior 
Society. Other churches will feel the 
need of an Adult Society from 36 up, 
to meet a real need with them. The 
Alumni Council is a different organiza- 
tion, not strictly of the society type, 
but a fellowship of former Endeavorers 
in the local church for their mutual fel- 





An increasing number of 
churches are recognizing the 
vital necessity of Christian Endeavor 
in their expressional program of Chris- 
tian living and service to all age groups 
of young people in the church. They 
are revising their Christian Endeavor 
organization to provide for this group- 
ing, and are seeking to bring all young 
people in the church and community 
into either active, associate or affiliated 
membership of Christian Endeavor. 

In so doing they are continuing to 
keep foremost the very few but tre- 
mendously important essentials of 
Christian Endeavor. These essentials 
are: 1. A society with a religious pur- 
pose, devotional meetings, to differen- 
tiate it from purely social or literary 
organizations. 2. Some definite form 
of pledged membership, whether one of 
the four various forms of the standard 
Christian Endeavor pledge, or one sub- 
stituted with the approval of the pastor. 
3. The use of the name “Christian En- 
deavor” as a link to bind them to the 
great interdenominational, international 
and inter-racial fellowship of young 
people around the world. 4. A definite 
service program enabling the society 
to be more than just a meeting; a pro- 
gram which includes definite service 
and loyalty to the local church, the 
pastor, community and the whole world; 
and a fellowship that unites young peo- 
ple of both sexes to this common task 
“for Christ and the Church.” 

In the development of the four, five 
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or more society program in the local 
church, there are seven essentials that 
will make it a success. First, the pas- 
tor and official members of the church 
must be sold to the idea. Second, the 
program must be launched at a definite 
time, after careful planning as to local 
details, given the widest publicity and 
be assured of enthusiastic support 
throughout the whole church and in 
all of its departments. Third, the grad- 
ing should be carefully worked out in 
advance, and adapted to the needs of 
the local church. Fourth, in addition 
to the regular officers, the junior and 
intermediate groups will need an adult 
superintendent and the groups above 
that age an adult adviser or coach. 
Fifth, the presidents of all groups with 
the superintendents or counsellors 
should form a Christian Endeavor 
Council for the purpose of correlation 
of the programs. Sixth, each age group 
should be a separate society retaining 
practically entirely its local autonomy, 
which like that of every other organ- 
ization is its life. Seventh, the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Council should be cor- 
related with the general religious edu- 
cation committee of the church, so that 
the whole graded young people’s pro- 
gram may be coordinated with the en- 
tire church program. This general 
graded development in Christian En- 
deavor has not sprung from pure 
theory. The very genius of Christian 
Endeavor, which has kept this young 
people’s movement alive through nearly 
half a century, when more than one 
worthy agency has fallen by the way- 
side, has been the fact that Christian 
Endeavor has developed from the bot- 
tom up and not from the top down. 
Its organization developments have 
grown out of the essential needs of 
experience. 


For several years this program has 
been carried on very successfully in 
the southwestern part of the country. 
Many representative churches in Texas, 
Oklahoma and California have demon- 
strated the value of such a program. 
At present what we believe will be 
a rapid development is beginning in 
the north. In New York State three 
churches have taken great forward 
steps in this direction. The First Bap- 
tist Church of Syracuse, N. Y., Rev. 
Barnard C. Clausen, D. D., pastor,—a 
great down-town church, which attracts 
over 3,000 people each Sunday to its 
preaching services, took its thriving 
single young people’s society and from 
it developed five societies as follows: 
Intermediate, 12-14; Senior Intermedi- 
ate, 15-17; Young People’s, 18-23; 'Col- 
lege Society (Syracuse University), 18- 
23; Adult Society, 24-36. This church 
is finding that it has increased its effi- 
ciency in young people’s work many 
fold. While the new organization has 





added new work and additional leader- 
ship, it has at the same time in a large 
measure solved the whole young peo- 
ple’s problem of the church. 

The Arlington Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of Brooklyn, Rev. John H. Kerr, 
D. D., pastor, which has always been 
successful in young people’s work, has 
recently developed a similar graded 
program with the goal, “A Christian 
Endeavor Society for every member of 
every family, and every member of 
every family in a Christian Endeavor 
Society.” Their age grading is a trifle 
different and, while not conforming to 
the standard; has been modified to meet 
local conditions: Junior, 8-14; Inter- 
mediate, 15-17; Senior, 18-24; Young 
People’s, 25-35; Alumni, 36 and up. 

The Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth 





Avenue and 29th Street, New York City, 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling, pastor, has made 
a similar development. Here is a church 
in a down-town section of a great city, 
the church perhaps having a greater 
excuse for not developing its young 
people’s work than any other. In the 
recent months from their one society, 
they have developed four in addition to 
the Alumni Council. They are as fol- 
lows: Junior, 9, 10, 11; Intermediate, 
12-15; Young People’s, 16-30; Adult, 
30 and up. 

Many churches in New York State 
are carrying on a successful program 
of three societies and an Alumni Coun- 
cil—four Christian Endeavor groups in 
the local church. 

The dawn of the new day is breaking. 
Watch the sunrise of its success. 





Comrades of the Way 


A Religious Order for American Youth 
Rev. Harry W. Kimball, Needham, Mass. 


HE Comrades of the Way is a 
religious order for American 
youth. It recognizes the effec- 
tiveness of symbol and ritual, of color 
and of costume, and the impressiveness 
of pageantry for imparting truth. Its 
claim to uniqueness is that so far as 
can be ascertained it is the only organ- 
ization of this sort in whose member- 
ship the youth of both sexes are in- 
cluded. 

An impressive opening and closing 
ritual is used in which all the officers 
and members have a part. These rit- 
uals have been compiled from tthe lit- 
erature of inspiration. During the 
opening ritual the consecration hymn 
is sung, with all lights out except 
those shining within the symbols. The 
first. three verses of the consecration 
hymn are: 

Comrades of the Way are we, 

Faithful to the light we see, 

Striving with our might to do 

Deeds heroic, wholesome, true. 


Round our mystic shrine tonight, 
Like a singing bird aflight, 

Our young spirits upward soar, 
Seeking truth unknown before. 


As along the Way we fare, 

May we bravely, greatly, dare 

All adventures on the road 

Leading close to man and God. 

In the closing ritual the Comrades 
form their mystic circle, a symbol of 
many hands with one heart and pur- 
pose, crossing their arms and joining 
hands with their comrades of either 
side. The room is lighted only by the 
dim radiation from the symbols as the 
doxology is sung: 

Good Father, we thy children pray 
For light and guidance on the way; 
Reveal thy truth and give to each 
The blessing of the upward reach. 





The constitution provides that any 
young man or woman. fourteen years 
of age or over who is will to sign 
the following shall be eligible for mem- 
bership: 


My Desire and My Purpose 


To do the right 

To seek the light, 

To climb the height 

With all my might; 

For truth to fight, 

To help man’s plight, 
a As in God’s sight. 

The Admission Step, which is given 
to each new member, emphasizes 
throughout the ideals of Christian liv- 
ing. As a part of the ritual of the 
Step, lantern slides are used to illus- 
trate the different clauses of “The 
Purpose” to which the prospective 
comrades have given their allegiance. 
In this step it is explained that the 
earliest name given to the new faith 
which came into the world with Jesus 
was “The Way,” and those who were 
loyal to the new truth were known 
as Disciples of the Way. The Admis- 
sion Step takes about forty minutes to 
give and, if it is to be given completely, 
requires a staff of twenty members. 
Appropriate costuming of the leading 
officers adds to the effectiveness. 

In order to maintain the dignity and 
growth of the chapter no comrade may 
take the Courage Step until the age of 
fifteen, no comrade the Loyalty Step 
until the age of sixteen, no comrade the 
Service Step until the age of seven- 
teen, no comrade the Step of Faith 
until the age of eighteen and no com- 
rade the Step of Good Will until the 
age of nineteen. 

When the Order of the Comrades of 
the Way was founded at Needham, 


(Continued on Page 453) 
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_ The Minister and the Home of Sorrow 
By Rev. James Elmer Russell, Binghamton N. Y. 


and to comfort them that mourn, 
is one of the most Christlike 
forms of service which the minister is 
privileged to render. On no occasion 
does he need more of sympathy, tact, 
and consecrated common sense than 
when he enters the home of sorrow or 
conducts a funeral service, the last trib- 
ute of respect and affection to be paid 
by the living to the dead. 
As soon as possible after a minister 
hears of a death in the congre- 


T= bind up the broken-hearted, 


that God is punishing you. We do not 
know why this death has come, but you 
may be sure that God loves you. He 
let his own son suffer on the cross, 
though he loved him, and the cross is 
the final proof of his love for you.” 
There will be some who blame them- 
selves for some imagined failure in the 
care of the sick, like the man who re- 
marked to his minister, “If I had only 
known that my wife was suffering from 
pneumonia, I would have secured a dif- 


So far as is possible the minister should 
suit his plans to those of the family. 
Of course at the hour for which the 
family first expresses a preference, the 
minister may have another funeral, or 
some other engagement which he has 
no right to cancel. In such cases the 
minister should suggest another hour 
when he will be free. Every minister 
has the experience, especially in the 
case of those not closely connected with 
the church, that the hour for the funeral 
is selected and announced in the 
papers before he is consulted. 





gation he serves, he should call. 
No matter how often he may 
have called during the last ill- 
ness when the end comes, an- 
other call should at once show 
the bereaved household that he 
is bearing on his mind what 
they are bearing on their hearts. 
In fact a minister of large ex- 
perience used to say to his 
younger brethren, “Beat the un- 





The ministry in the hour of death is in- 
deed a trying one. It must be characterized 
by sympathy and understanding and yet one 
must avoid the sentimentally which ignores 


the realities of human relationships. Mr. 
Russsell discusses the entire question with 


a breadth of vision which will encourage 
ministers of every faith. 


Remembering how upset people 
are in sorrow the minister will 
make every reasonable effort to 
suit himself to the family plans, 
but if this is impossible, then the 
family will have to secure an- 
other minister. 

It is better for the minister to 
leave as many details of the 
funeral as possible to the under- 








dertaker,” words which suggest 
the eager desire to be a sym- 
pathetic friend. This should character- 
ize the minister. 


The First Call 


When the minister enters homes into 
which death has come, he will find peo- 
ple in all of the various reactions to 
sorrow of which the human heart is 
capable. His business is to help the 
sorrowing to be brave. Deep, calm, 
genuine compassion is what is needed, 
and the minister must learn out of ex- 
perience and imagination how to enter 
into the situation in which the be- 
reaved find themselves. Even if those 
especially smitten do not feel like see- 
ing the minister or any one outside of 
the family, they will be glad to know 
he has called. They will feel that he 
has called not merely as an individual, 
but as the representative of a sym- 
pathetic church. 

If the bereaved wish to talk things 
over, there are certain spiritual needs 
which the minister must be prepared to 
meet. It will be futile to try to explain 
the purpose of the sorrow. It is better 
to admit frankly that in the presence 
of sorrow we are faced with inscrutable 
mystery, and to suggest that, 


“Not now, but in the coming years, 
It may be in the better land 
We'll read the meaning of our tears, 
And there, sometime, we'll under- 
stand.” 


To those who complain, “I don’t 
know what I have done to be so af- 
flicted,” reply, “Sorrow does not mean 


ferent treatment.” Say to such persons 
that since they followed the clearest 
light they had that they were acting in 
accordance with God’s plan for them 
and for their sick, and that, therefore, 
they have nothing to regret.. 

To those who apologize for tears the 
minister may say, “It is all right to cry. 
Did not Jesus weep at the grave of 
Lazarus? Of course you are grieved, 
and you want to grieve do you not? 
You would think meanly of yourself, 
if one whom you love could slip away 
and leave you quite unmoved.” 

To many a home the voicing of a 
sure confidence that we shall know 
again those loved long since and lost 
awhile will bring great comfort, and 
always it will help to speak of some 
beautiful trait in the life of the one 
who has gone. Often the minister may 
speak of how grateful one must be to 
have had the love and companionship of 
the years past, even if the earthly ties 
are now broken. When it comes in 
naturally a prayer with the sorrowing 
household, commending them to the 
comforting love of God will be most 
helpful. 


Arranging for the Funeral 


At the first call or at some early 
succeeding call it will be well to dis- 
cuss arrangements for the funeral. A 
tactful way in which to introduce the 
matter is to inquire whether the family 
has as yet an hour in mind when they 
would like to have the funeral service. 


taker and the family. For ex- 
ample the minister should ordi- 
narily have nothing to do with secur- 
ing pall bearers, though he may sug- 
gest names if requested to do so. And 
especially should he avoid, if he can, 
the writing of obituary notices. There 
are circumstances where the minister 
is justified in suggesting to the family 
that inasmuch as they have been under 
heavy expense during the illness a very 
simple funeral and casket will be just 
as appropriate as one which is more 
expensive. In the case of a family in 
straitened circumstances the minister 
may well offer the use of his own car 
for the funeral, although, whenever 
possible, it is better for a minister to 
be free from the care of a car at the 
cemetery. 

Over and over again a minister will! 
be asked about music at the funeral. 
His reply should be that in an increas- 
ing number of instances music is now 
omitted at funerals, and that the only 
question is the family preference, and 
whether it is wise for them to subject 
themselves to the extra emotional strain 
of music at the funeral. 


The Funeral Service 


The minister should always remem- 
ber that the undertaker is in charge 
of the funeral service, and that it is 
for him to give the signal for the ser- 
vice to begin. Without fail the minister 
should be on time, but when he is told 
that a car will be sent for him, he will 
be wise to say that he does not wish 
to arrive long in advance. 
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A funeral is distinctly a ceremonial 
occasion. It is one of the occasions 
when the most non-liturgical preacher 
should use a ritual. A funeral is no 
place for extemporaneousness, no place 
for novelties. There should be no de- 
parture from what is customary, at 
least without the approval of all con- 
cerned. 

Many manuals for ministers are now 
published which contain appropriate 
funeral services. One of the best is 
that found in the “Book of Common 
Worship” of the Presbyterian Church, 
whose chief editor was that gifted man 
of letters, Dr. Henry Van Dyke. The 
funeral service in this book is called, 
“The Order for the Burial of the Dead.” 

The funeral service should be brief. 
Fifteen or twenty minutes is ordinarily 
long enough. There should be nothing 
effusive or tearful. Everything should 
be omitted which might harrow up the 
feelings of those in sorrow. The voice 
and manner and words of the minister 
should be such as to quiet any excess 
of grief. 

A minister has no right to use the 
occasion of a funeral to preach at any 
irreligious or non-church going neigh- 
bors who may be present to show their 
sympathy. As Dr. Frederic W. Palmer 
says in his little funeral manual “With 
the Sorrowing.” “It is justly regarded 
as treason to the trust which the be- 
reaved have reposed in me, if I seize 
the presence of irreligious or non- 
church going neighbors as a chance 
‘to improve the occasion,’ by pointedly 
preaching at them, and such hearers 
will resent what seems taking an un- 
fair advantage; but Scripture is still 
the Sword of the Spirit, and wisely 
chosen and feelingly read, can be 
blessed where no aim at them is per- 
ceived or indeed intended.” 

All outlandish themes should be 
avoided such as that of the minister 
who at the funeral service of a child 
who had died after being bitten by a 
dog, took as a text, Phillippians 3:2, 
“Beware of the dogs.” John B. Gough, 
the famous temperance lecturer of a 
generation past used to tell a story of 
an interview he had with a small street 
messenger boy in London, who said, 
“O yes, Sir! I delivers all sorts of let- 
ters. Sometimes they is black-edged, 
Sir! then I always lifts my cap, ’fore 
I ring, Sir! Then the lady turns white, 
when she sees the black. Then I lifts 
my cap again, Sir!” The spirit which 
prompted this messenger boy to lift 
his cap when he delivered a black-edged 
letter will guide the minister to do and 
to say the right thing at a funeral. | 

There are certain themes which are 
always appropriate, such as, “The God 
of all comfort;” “Let not your heart be 
troubled;” and “In my Father’s house 
are many mansions.” Some gracious 
word of appreciation concerning the one 








who has gone may be spoken. “Over 
and over the testimony of preachers of 
sense and of the general public is 
against complimentary comments on 
the departed.” 

It is not necessary in the prayer at 
the funeral to mention all of the rela- 
tives of the deceased by name, though 
it is fitting to make a tender reference 
to orphaned children or to a bereft hus- 
band or wife. Here as always prayer 
should be a real speaking to God and 
not a continuation of the funeral ad- 
dress. 

At the Grave 

The minister’s part at the grave 
should be brief but unhurried. There 
is the reading or repeating of the com- 
mittal service, a brief prayer and the 
benediction, or simply the benediction 
without the prayer. 

Most of the committal services in 
use contain the time honored words, 
“earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust.” It is a very serious question, 
however, whether these words are not 
unduly depressing, whether they do not 
stress the mortality of the body, at a 
time when the immortality of the spirit 
should be emphasized. A letter pub- 
lished in one of our religious weeklies 
presents the matter this way: 

“Ts it not true in many instances that 
the committal service at the grave of 
our dear ones has little comfort in it, 
and tears our bleeding hearts as the 
funeral service does not do? 

“May one reason be that, during the 
preceding funeral address, scripture 
reading, prayer, and even singing, our 
thoughts have been constantly turned 
toward heaven with all its beauties and 
restful delights, in connection with the 
member of our family just lost to us, 
while now, as we stand around the new 
grave with breaking hearts, the words 
of the committal service—Dust to dust, 
ashes to ashes,—as a lump of earth 
is thrown within bring our heavenly 
thoughts down to earth with a shudder, 
and we go away with a heavy sense of 
having left our dear one in the cold 
ground? O ministers of the Gospel, 
if instead of repeating those customary 
words you would only quote: ‘Eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man the 
things which God hath prepared for 
them that love Him.’ Then would we 
leave the grave feeling our loved one 
is not there, but is experiencing those 
things eye hath not seen nor ear heard.” 


The Fraternity Funeral 

From time to time the responsibility 
of the minister at the funeral will be 
shared by some lodge or fraternity of 
which the deceased was a member. In 
the summer the fraternity service will 
ordinarily be at the grave, in the winter 
in the home or at the church. Usually 
the service of the minister will come 





first. Then will come the lodge part. 
If the minister happens to be a mem- 
ber of the lodge, he will very likely be 
asked to serve as chaplain. If not a 
member, it is quite customary for the 
lodge to ask him to pronounce the 
benediction at the close of their ritual. 
Before any part of the funeral service 
begins the minister should seek out the 
master of the lodge, and see that every- 
thing is clearly understood. 

A prominent lodge man once reported 
this incident to a minister. He said 
that the lodge had waited long in the 
cemetery for the funeral procession to 
arrive. The service had been very 
lengthy at the church with two or three 
ministers taking part. Then at the 
grave, the minister in charge insisted 
upon reading a very long burial service. 
All the time the shadows were length- 
ening, and it became so dark that the 
members of the lodge could not see to 
read all of their service, and in fact had 
to shorten it. “Was it necessary,” asked 
the lodge man, “for the minister to 
have his committal service under the 
circumstances ?” 

The prompt answer this lodge man 
received was, “No. The minister should 
have suggested that the lodge take all 
of the service at the grave, save that 
if they wished, he would close with the 
benediction.” 


After the Funeral 


Sometimes ministers forget that 
after the funeral hearts are just as 
heavy as they were before. Little time 
should elapse after the funeral, there- 
fore, before the minister calls again. 
To quote Dr. Palmer once more, “It is 
the rule of a beloved and notably suc- 
cessful pastor, on the funeral day after 
the sad return, choosing an hour when 
guests would be gone and the family 
probably alone, to call and sit awhile in 
friendly fellowship. Scarcely could 
there be a kindness more winning than 
that.” 

Another minister known to Dr. Pal- 
mer systematically writes a letter of 
sympathy, a few days after the funeral. 
In such a letter the enclosure of a poem 
of comfort, especially one read at the 
funeral would be deeply appreciated. 
One of the outstanding metropolitan 
pastors of America makes it a rule to 
write a letter to the bereaved family 
on the first anniversary of the death. 

While customs differ many ministers 
refuse funeral fees where they can do 
so without causing offense or embar- 
rassment, especially when called to 
minister in homes of sorrow within 
their own congregations. They crave 
the privilege of doing all they can for 
the sorrowing without an honorarium. 
When it is impossible to decline a fee 
in any other way they can sometimes 
accept it to be used in some special 
service connected with the church. 
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A Sunday School Installation 


Service 





ae - 

This dignified and effective ser- 
vice will add to the interest in 
the Sunday school and will im- 
press the teachers and officers 
with the seriousness of their ob- 
ligations. It has been compiled 
by Rev. Mills M. Anderson, pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Wichita, Kansas. 
He gives credit in part to the 
“Hymnal for American Youth” by 
H. Augustine Smith. 








a. 
e 


| ET the Secretary read the names 





of all officers and teachers—first 
the superintendents and all other 
officers, then the teachers by depart- 
ments. 
Responsive Reading 

All: The Word of the Lord endureth 
forever. 

Leader: All scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness. 

Group: Is not my Word like a fire, 
saith the Lord? and like a hammer that 
breaketh the rock in pieces? 

Leader : The Word of God is quick, 
and powerful, and sharper than any two 
edged sword. It is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. 

Group: Blessed are they that keep 
His testimonies, that seek Him with the 
whole heart. 

Leader: And thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thine 
house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up. And thou shalt 
bind them for a sign upon thy hand, 
and they shall be as frontless between 
thy eyes. And thou shalt write them 
upon the posts of thy house, and on 
thy gates. 

Group: Thy Word have I hid in my 
heart, that I might not sin against Thee. 

Leader: Take unto you the whole 
armor of God, that ye may be able to 
withstand in the evil day, and having 
done all, to stand. 

Group: I will delight myself in Thy 
statutes; I will not forget Thy Word. 

Prayer (All): Heavenly Father, 
without whose help labor is useless, 
without whose light search is vain, in- 
vigorate our studies and direct our in- 
quiries, that by due diligence and right 
discernment, we may establish ourselves 
and others in Thy holy faith. Let us 
not linger in ignorance, but enlighten 
and support us, for the sake of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Let the words of our 


mouths, and the meditations of our 
hearts be acceptable in Thy sight, O 
Lord, our Strength and our Redeemer. 

Charge to the General Superinten- 
dent: To you is given the sacred re- 
sponsibility of guiding and inspiring 
these officers and these teachers in their 
training of precious human souls in the 
ways of the Kingdom of our God. 

Charge to the Other Superintendents 
and All Other Officers: To you is dele- 
gated the holy task of laboring in par- 
ticular fields; some of you have certain 
age groups to lead in the paths of our 
Lord, and some of you have special ob- 
ligations relating to the whole School; 
every such labor is important; not one 
office can be neglected without the seri- 
ous impairment of the efficiency of the 
whole. 

Charge to the Teachers of the Juniors, 
Primaries, Beginners, and Cradle Roll: 
Upon you is placed the care and re- 
ligious training of little children, who 
are just coming to understand the 
meaning of the Heavenly Father, and 
to realize that their will can be made 
one with His will. It is an exceedingly 
significant age, and a whole life time 
hinges on the bend of the twig which 
is now being given to you. 

Charge to the Teachers of the Inter- 
mediates: You have committed to your 
care the boys and girls of the age when 
Jesus first was coming into a realization 
of the place that He had in His Father’s 
business, and how He must be about 
it. Dawn is beginning to break with 
your charges, and you should well pre- 
pare them to be able to do a full day’s 
work in the vineyard of our Lord. 

Charge to the Teachers of the Seniors 
and Young People: Manhood and wom- 
anhood are slowly coming upon those 
given into your keeping. It is the day 
of decisions for life,—life vocations, 
life companions, life ideals, life levels. 
It is the day when each member of your 
class will answer the question whether 
the Lord shall have His way, or be 
denied it, in their lives. Many of the 
answers are determined by your con- 
secration and help. 

Charge to the Teachers of the Adults: 
Maturity is coming to you to be led 
in things of God. Habits are fairly 
well settled, and some mountains have 
already been climbed. It is your duty 
to lead these to sublimer heights of 
vision and to broad valleys of service. 

To All: Will each of you faithfully 
study to show yourselves approved unto 
God, workmen that need not to be 
ashamed of your efforts and sincere 
endeavors, the Lord being your helper? 

All: We will conscientiously so pray 


and labor, Christ being our Strength 
and our Wisdom. 

Leader: To the Congregation: These 
have taken the holy oath of their of- 
fices. But their task is also yours. We 
share it together. As many as will here 
and now dedicate or rededicate them- 
selves to the holy understanding of the 
religious training of human souls, and 
the wholehearted supporting of those 
who here specifically assume definite 
tasks, please bow in prayer, and pray 
the prayer of consecration with them: 

Prayer of Dedication 
1. “Take my life, and let it be 

Consecrated, Lord, to Thee; 

Take my moments and my days; 

Let them flow in ceaseless praise; 

Take my hands and let them move 

At the impulse of Thy love; 

Take my feet and let them be 

Swift and beautiful for Thee. 


2. Take my voice, and let me sing, 
Always, only, for my King. 
Take my lips, and let them be 
Filled with messages from thee. 
Take my silver and my gold; 
Not a mite would I withhold. 
Take my intellect, and use 
Every power as thou shalt choose. 


3. Take my will, and make it thine; 
It shall be no longer mine. 
Take my heart, it is thine own; 
It shall be thy royal throne. 
Take my love, my Lord, I pour 
At thy feet its treasure-store. 
Take myself, and I will be 
Ever, only, all for thee. 

—Frances R. Havergal. 








Comrades of the Way 


(Continued from Page 450) 
Massachusetts, in 1923, it was intended 
to serve the young people of a single 
church, but it is now spreading rapidly 
and promises to become nation-wide and 
world-wide in its influence. 

A charter for the establishment of a 
chapter of the Order of the Comrades 
of the Way will be granted to any 
group of young people which makes ap- 
plication in conformity with the in- 
structions given in the constitution. 

The founder and national chief coun- 
cilor and the council of twelve earnest- 
ly commend the study of the constitu- 
tion to all who may be interested, be- 
lieving that such study will be con- 
ducive to the success of the Order of 
the Comrades of the Way and the glory 
of God in Jesus Christ. 

Wherever a state chief councilor has 
not been appointed, or wherever a state 
chapter has not been organized, corre- 
spond directly with the founder and na- 
tional chief councilor, the Rev. Harry 
W. Kimball, Needham, Massachusetts. 
A manual giving the constitution, the 
rituals and complete information can 
be secured for fifty cents. 
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THE UNUSED POWER 


“In the heart of the city are the great 
powerhouses that supply the city with 
electrical power. Does every citizen 
have an equal amount of it? Far from 
it. Some people have no connection 
with the power at all—their houses 
are not even wired. The power is all 
about them—it lights the _ streets 
through which they walk—it carries 
them from place to place, but they 
have not let it into their homes. Some 
people get along with the smallest pos- 
sible amount of it—they are keeping 
the bills down! Some people use the 
power for many things—for heat as 
well as light; for sewing and cooking 
and washing and ironing and cleaning. 
And some people use it to carry out 
great enterprises that benefit thousands 
of people. There is no difference in 
the power. The difference is in the 
amount of power that people use.”— 
Mabel N. Thurston in “The Open Gate 
To Prayer”. 


THE PENALTY OF USELESS 
LIVING 


“Once there was a young man, it is 
told, who tried to refuse to be a bridge 


builder. His pastor had requested him 
to take a class in the Sunday School. 

‘There’s no penalty for refusing, is 
there?’ asked the young man with a 
resentful flippancy. 

‘Yes’ said the minister gravely, ‘there 
is; there is the penalty of never know- 
ing the good you have failed to do.’ 

‘If I never knew it’, was the reply, 
still in the flippant mood, ‘I guess I 
won’t miss it.” 

The minister kept on: ‘Do you re- 
member this incident in the life of 
Christ? Once, when on his way to 
Jerusalem he sent two of his disciples 
to ask shelter in a Samaritan village, 
but as his face was set toward Jerusa- 
lem they would not receive him. ‘Cer- 
tain of his disciples wanted to call 
down fire and brimstone on that village, 
but Jesus reproved them patiently, and 
resumed his journey.’ 

‘I remember,’ said the young man; 
‘we read about it in Sunday school.’ 

‘What was the penalty?’ 

‘I don’t think there was any. So far 
as I can remember, nothing happened in 
that village.’ 

‘No’ said the minister, ‘nothing hap- 
pened. People put out their lights and 
went to bed as usual. The next morn- 
ing they rose as they always did. No- 
thing happened indeed. No sick were 
healed, no new parable was spoken. No 
new disciple was found. Had any of 
these things happened, the village 
would have a place in history to the end 
of time. As things are, even its name 
is not known.’ 

For a moment the young man was si- 
lent. Then he said: ‘I thank you for 








WANTED 
God give us men. The time de- 
mands 


Strong minds, great hearts, true 
faith and willing hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does 
not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office 
cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a 
will; 
Men who have honor; men who 
will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a dem- 
agogue 
And dam his treacherous flat- 
teries without winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live 
above the fog 
In public duty and in private 
thinking. 
—J. G. Holland 
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this reminder. I will teach that class. 
—Richard Braunstein in “The Bridge 
Builders”’. 


THE PRICE OF WORTH WHILE 
THINGS 





“A distinguished horticulturist has 
called the blackberry the king of the 
berry world. There is indeed some- 
thing noble, inspiring about this fruit 
as it hangs dark and stately upon its 
sturdy stalk, backgrounded by its dusky 
green leaves. A _ well-defended king, 
likewise, as those who have gathered it 
know from experience. You must fight 
your way to its spoiling through co- 
horts of fierce thorns. Blackberry- 
picking is thus a manly sport. It is an 
indigenous fruit, one hundred per cent 
American. The Indians loved it. You 
never find the word ‘blackberry’ in the 
vocabulary of the European tongues. 
And I always associate the wild black- 
berry with New England. Notice how 
the Eastern Massachusetts writers, like 
Thoreau, Whittier, and Emerson, refer, 
time and again, in one way or another, 
to this berry. Anyhow, in that Yan- 
keest of all Yankeeland, the Cape Cod 
country, you will find the wild black- 
berry omnipresent, and the berries 
larger, blacker, more luscious than any- 
where else in our territories. ‘Down 
on the Cape’ man does not have to cul- 
tivate this fruit; God does it for him. 
But to gather it, you must pay the 
price: torn clothing, scratched arms, 
purple-stained fingers. How evident, 
even commonplace, the moral! Per 
aspera—not ad astra—but to the ber- 
ries; through the prickles, the wound- 
ing brambles, to most agreeable, de- 
sirable, worth-while things! The fig- 
ure and the lesson are exalted from 
their humble berry setting into the sug- 
lime mock-crown of thorns that made 
our Saviour’s head to _ bleed.”—Mit- 
chell Bronk in “Pillars of Gold”, 









GOD IS REVEALED THROUGH US 





“The man or woman who can make 
others believe that He really loves 
them—shares their sorrows, helps them 
in their problems, rejoices in their joys 


—what a following he has! A Jewish 
rabbi died a few years ago—one who 
had loved greatly—and eight thousand 
people follower him to his grave. Phil- 
lips Brooks dies, and all Boston stopped 
business for five minutes on his burial 
day, as if he had been a great public 
servant. He was—a great servant of 
Almighty God, Thousands of men and 
women, many of them humble and poor 
and unknown to the world at large, 
have received such tribute from their 
fellow-men who were so pathetically 
eager to believe in the honesty or fatih 
or love of some one. 


Think how these hungry-hearted men 
and women would love God if they could 
see Him! But the only way that they 
can see Him now, is as you and I re- 
veal Him. To reveal Him in life— 
anywhere—is to make His Kingdom 
come in that place.”—Mabel N. Thur- 
ston in “The Open Gate To Prayer.” 






THE DYNAMIC OF GOOD DEEDS 





“*Where is heaven located?’ asked 
a parishioner of her pastor. ‘Visit the 
sick and the afflicted, take a cup of cold 
water to the thirsty, and you will learn 
where heaven is,’ was the cryptic reply. 
The location of heaven? It lies within 
the spacious boundaries of a good deed. 
‘He shall in no wise lose his reward.’ 
We are seeking heaven by a wrong 
path. It is really a parable concerning 
heaven which Laura Richards gives us 
in her legend of the child and the 
desert. The child wandered out on the 
sun-parched, wind-swept desert. Pity 
for the poor, barren desert filled the 
child’s heart with a wealth of pitying 
love, and he said: ‘I will give you a 
seed to hide in your bosom, and in time 
you shall have the beauty of a tree to 
cover your bareness.’ The years passed, 
and the child, grown to manhood, was 
toiling over the desert sands, weary, 
thirsty, sun-stricken. Suddenly the 
tired man came upon a tree whose 
spreading branches and_ whispering 
leaves cast cool shadows. Beneath it 
he eagerly sought rest and refreshment, 
blessing the kind hand that had planted 
the tree in the desert. But he wist not 
that he was enjoying the reward of his 
own good deed. 


“The good deed planted in the desert 
of modern life not only helps to re- 
claim the desert; it brings happiness 
to the planter. ‘He shall in no wise 
lose his reward.’ This is Christ’s guar- 
anty to every man that this is a morally 
structured universe, and that his every 
good deed is dynamic. The age needs 
this promise and this hope.”—S. S. 
Estey in “Your Good Deeds Count,” 
The Continent, October 19, 1922. 
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GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED 





“The incidents which might be adduced 
to prove on what small pivotal points 
swing the world-embracing epochs and 
red-letter days of achievement are le- 
gion. To name them all is not pos- 
sible, even were all the facts in our pos- 
session. A friendly touch on the shoul- 
der and a kind word transforms the 
drunkard Gough into the crusader for 
clean living. Suppose a preacher labors 
for a year and gains but one convert. 
Truly that were worth while, when we 
recall the name of that convert—Robert 
Moffat! Because his sister refused to 
drink sugar in her tea, in order not to 
add a feather’s weight to the traffic in 
slavery, caused Sir Fowell Buxton to 
labor in behalf of emancipation. ‘It 
made me think,’ were his words. ‘Hor- 
ace you must go to college,’ said Samuel 
Barrett to young Horace Mann. The 
remark brought a smile to the lips of 
Horace Mann, he thinking it useless, 
knowing no Greek or Latin. ‘But I will 
teach you,’ said Barrett. Six months 
later Horace Mann entered Brown Uni- 
versity and ever since his name has 
been a beacon and benediction in educa- 
tional circles. Lyman Beecher defies 
the rigors of a blizzard to meet a 
preaching appointment. There is one 
man in attendance. Lyman Beecher de- 
livers his message to his congregation 
and converts his hearer. Twenty years 
later that man occupies a pulpit of his 
own.”—Richard Braunstein in “The 
Bridge Builders”. 


CHRIST ONLY 





“It is a principle of art that in the 
composition of a picture all the parts 
shall be so arranged as to lead the eye 
inevitably to the characteristic feature. 
Whatever prevents this. is a capital 
defect. Accessories are only impor- 
tant as they help this end. When 
Varelst, the Dutch painter, made his 
tulips so glorious that they drew atten- 
tion away from the face of James II, in 
whose portrait he had placed them, he 
violated this canon. So did Haydon, 
when, in his picture of Christ’s trium- 
phal entry into Jerusalem, he made the 
figure of the beast on which the Master 
rode, more attractive than the person 
of Christ. So does the theologian and 
metaphysician and logician, who fas- 
cinates by his argument and rhetoric, 
or the preacher and liturgist, who stres- 
ses his forms of worship and symbols 
of religion. It is not the swaddling 
clothes of ceremonialism, but the Christ 
of the simple gospel story consistently 
lived that shall span the continents with 
love and make Christmas perpetual in 
the heart of man.”—Richard Braun- 
stein in “The Bridge Builders”. 


DYING AND LIVING IN CHRIST 





“T remember coming down on a rail- 
road train many years ago from Eagles- 
mere with a crowd of railroad men who 
had been there for a summer Bible con- 
ference. We rode in some open freight 
cars on the old primitive railroad which 
was all there was then, and which has 
not been much improved since. As we 
sat on the boards laid across the open 
cars, the men were telling about their 
experiences. There was one man, who 
had drunk the cup down to the very 
lees of it, and they had been bitter. 


And then the Voice had called him, 
and he had risen up to a new career. 
He was an old, gnarled veteran of the 
civil war. He was telling us about his 
experience and he said: ‘It at last all 
came down to this with me. I sat.down 
one day in the midst of my sin, with 
the Saviour near making his offer, and 
1 closed with it, and I rose up in his 
strength and power. He died my death 
for me that I might live his life for 
him.’ ”—Robert E. Speer in Sermon, 
“The Christ Who Lives In Men”—“The 
American Pulpit.” 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS 





“There is a story of a company ‘of 
men who had been gathered in the 
earliest days of our participation in the 
war. The whole group could not be 
sent over to the other side at once, and 
every man was eager to go; at last they 
decided that they would put a lot of 
papers in a hat, one for every man, 
and they would put crosses on as many 
papers as there were men who might be 
sent, and every man who drew a paper 
with a cross on it was to be allowed to 
go. When it was all over one lad who 
belonged to the group wrote home to 
his father, ‘Father, if I ever prayed in 
my life, I prayed today that I might 
draw a cross.’ He wanted the life 
that bore the symbol and mark and all 
that it opened up in the possibility of 
service and of sacrifice. Do we want 
to find our way into a life that can do 
in our time what Paul’s life did in his, 
that can leave its deathless scar on the 
soul of humanity as Paul’s life left his, 
healing scar? Well, here is the begin- 
ing and the foundation of it all for us 
as for him: ‘I am crucified with 
Christ: nevertheless I live.’ ”—Robert 
E. Speer in Sermon, “The Christ Who 
Lives In Men’—“The American Pul- 
pit”. 


MAKE-BELIEVE OPTIMISM 





“That ancient Persian monarch of 
whom the old Book speaks tried to 
delude himself into the belief that the 
world was a gay world by refusing to 
allow anyone clothed in sackcloth— 
dressed in mourning, as we might say 
—to come near his-palace gate. When 
Marie Antoinette came to Paris as a 
bride, they didn’t allow a single ragged 
or starving person to appear on the 
streets along which the splendid pro- 
cession passed. France was seething 
with discontent at the time, discontent 
born of dire poverty, a discontent which 
later broke out into the horrors of the 
Revolution, but Marie Antoinette was 
not to know anything about that. So 
the poor starving populace were swept 
into the side-streets where they could 
not be seen, and kept penned up there 
so that Marie Antoinette might think 
all was happy and prosperous in Paris. 
But an optimism based on ignorance 
is not optimism at all. An optimism 
gained by a deliberate refusal to face 
the facts is not optimism but self- de- 
ception. It is a pitiful game of make- 
believe. It is playing blindman’s buff 
with life. Optimism—when it is the 
real thing—is a noble grace; but this 
shallow thing which closes its eyes to 
the sorrows and sins, the tragedies and 
despairs of life is a particularly mean 
and ugly vice.’—J. D. Jones in “The 
Greatest of These.” 


WHAT THE MISSIONARY DOES 





“A story comes to me, as I think of 
this interpretation of the prodigal son, 
of an old eagle that lived on the moun- 
tain top for years and years. He was 
recognized as ‘the old eagle of the high- 
lands.’ He was very strong, and his 
wings spread very wide, but he was 
never dangerous to man. He never in- 
terfered with anything to disturb the 
families or their farms. The story told 
to me is a striking illustration. The old 
eagle saw in the dark valley some five 
miles below his home—far down the 
valley—a little child with a basket, and 
barefooted. They tell the story that 
the old eagle followed down and saw 
the little child, whose home was above 
the snake line, wander close by a dark 
stream in the depth of the valley. The 
little girl wore a white dress, with short 
sleeves, and with a basket was going to 
pick berries, unconcious of the fact that 
there was an adder or a rattlesnake. 
She went singing gayly. The story is 
repeated in almost every home in the 
hills, how the eagle followed the little 
girl, circling above and watching, and 
when the snake arose and prepared to 
strike, down swept the great eagle with 
its awful talons, and carried the rattle- 
snake, writhing and wriggling, through 
the air until he came to a place where 
he knew if he released his hold the 
snake would be killed by its fall on the 
rocks. They found it crushed to death, 
one of the greatest snakes ever seen 
in that region. ’ 

The eagle watching over the little 
girl who wandered into these dangers 
and temptations is like the missionary 
who goes into the slums among the 
heathen; the missionary that seeks to 
protect little children, and goes with 
strength of wings and power of talons, 
and the love of a great heart, and seizes 
the serpent and bears it away, protect- 
ing the innocent child.”—Russell H. 
Conwell in Sermon, “Above the Snake 
Line” in “The American Pulpit.” 


A MAN’S FACE 


“In The Picture of Dorian Gray, 
there is a striking illustration. A youth 
of perfect manners and great wealth 
was the idol of his circle. A portrait 
of him, which hung in his home, was 
greatly admired by all who saw it. 
But he fell in with companions who led 
him into ways of indulgence and de- 
bauchery that had a strange effect, not 
on his own face, but on that of the 
portrait. It changed slowly but surely 
into the coarse and sensual. And at 
last he could stand it no longer. Re- 
turning from a further round of ex- 
cess, he noted the dreadful face of the 
picture, and seizing a dagger, he 
stabbed furiously at the canvass. The 
next day, his friends found him ly- 
ing before the portrait, the dagger 
in his own heart, but the canvass 
uninjured, showing the unsullied face 
of vouth. But in real life, the face 
of the wrongdoer himself undergoes the 
change. In the British Museum, there 
are two busts of Nero. One shows him 
as he was at the commencement of his 
reign: the other is later. The latter 
reveals the alteration which beastiality, 
cruelty and self-indulgence leave on the 
human face. But not far away is an- 
other statue of Marcus Aurelius, show- 
ing serenity and strength. A lofty plane 
of life has an ennobling effect on the 
countenance.”—J. G. W. Ward in 
“Cameos From Calvary.” 
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A Department of Reminders 





WHAT TO DO IN JUNE 

There are two outstanding occasions 
in June which every wide-awake min- 
ister will utilize. They are Children’s 
Day, and Commencement Day. 

There is great opportunity for ap- 
propriate sermons and a wealth of sub- 
jects is possible. 

If, instead of preaching about the 
children and youth of today, decrying 
the evils of the hour and making sport 
of the flapper, strong, inspirational ser- 
mons directed to them were given, what 
seeds would be sown, the fruitage of 
which would be gathered later. 

One of the greatest lovers and in- 
spirers of youth was the late Russell 
Conwell. What could be more stim- 
ulating than to read again his books, 
especially “Acres of Diamonds” and 
perhaps “Borrowed Axes”? Another 
inspirational sermon tickler might be 
Newell Dwight Hillis’ “The Investment 
of Influence,” or the “Quest of Happi- 
ness.” Phillip Brooks’ “New Starts in 
Life,” will also be provocative. 


Suggested Texts for Children’s Day 
Mark 9:36-37. 
Luke 18:15-17; Jesus’ and the Chil- 
dren. 
Rom. 8:16; Children of God. 
Ecc. 12:1; In the days of Thy Youth. 
Mark 9: 42. 

For Commencement Sermons 
Seek the Things Above. Col. 3:1-2. 
Press on. Phil. 3:13-14. 

Laudable Desire. I Cor. 13:31. 
Topic for Commencement Address 
“The Web of Life.” 


A Series of Sermons on “The Kingdom 
of Heaven” 

Texts: Matt. 16:13-20; Lu. 17:21 
By Walter Scott Priest, D. D. Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

What is the “Kingdom 
By whom and when 
Distinguishing characteris- 


Ist Sermon: 
of Heaven.” 
founded ? 
tics. 

2nd Sermon: The way into the King- 
dom. It is the way of the new birth. 
(Jno. 3:1-8.) It is the way of faith in 
~~ Divine Redeemer—the doing of His 
will. 

3rd Sermon: How to live in the 
Kingdom. It is to have the mind and 
the spirit of Christ. (Phil. 2:5; Rom. 
8:9.) It is “to do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly before God.” (Mi. 
6:8.) 

4th Sermon: The enduring character 
of the Kingdom. The present and ulti- 
mate triumph of the Kingdom of 
Heaven is assured. (Isa. 9:6-7; Matt. 
16:18.) We should never doubt this 
truth. The time is coming when “The 
Kingdoms of this World will become 
the Kingdoms of our Lord, and of his 
Christ; and He shall reign for ever 
and ever.” 


A Man of One Dimension 
Gen. 5:21, 22, 25, 26, 27; I Chron. 
3:3. 


By Rev. Chas. P Foreman, D. D., 
Louisiana, Mo., Pastor First 
Presbyterian Church. 


Texts: 





CHILDREN’S DAY 
By Paul H. Yourd 


Special Days! 

No month is free from them. 

There is Commencement Day 
and Independence Day, Emanci- 
pation Day and Labor Day, Armi- 
stice Day and Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas Day and Easter Day, 
Memorial Day and Mother’s Day, 
and so on. 

And then there is Children’s 
Day. 

Of all these days is there any 
of greater importance than Chil- 
dren’s Day? 

We go so far as. to say that all 
the other special days could be 
omitted, but not so Children’s Day. 
For the children are the hope of 
the home, the church, the nation 
and the world. 
“Suffer. the little 

come unto me, 
And forbid them not, 
For of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

So declared the Christ, and 
when the disciples would have 
pushed them aside, he took them 
up in his arms and blessed them. 

The eastern world has _ not 
learned the lesson that the Mas- 
ter sought to teach. In Luxor, 
flies, undisturbed, cover the eyes, 
nostrils and mouths of children 
and babes. And the dirtier and 
more repulsive looking the little 
“brats” appear, the more pleased 
are the ignorant parents. 

The western world is awaken- 
ing to the importance of the child. 
In some sections, however, a hog 
is valued more in money than the 
children in the home. 

Where the spirit of the Christ 
has taken root, fruitage may be 
seen in better schools, child labor 
laws, free playgrounds, proper 
nourishment and clinical atten- 
tion. 

Even churches are awakening 
to the fact that religion is not 
exclusively for grey-haired adults 
but for babies and little boys and 
girls. More and more space is 
being provided for sand rooms 
and kindergarten work and Boy 
Scouts and Camp Fire girls. 
Which is as it should be. 

Here is a problem and a chal- 
lenge for the Church. What are 
you doing with and for the chil- 
dren? 


+ + 


children to 











The Bible is a Great Conservatory of 
Music 

Its songs are wonderful. 
The Bible is a Great Observatory 

It is interesting what men have seen 
with the telescope of faith. 
The Bible is a Great Mine 

How rich the gems which can be dug 
from its depths. 
The Bible is also a Great Portrait 
Gallery 


How significant the portraits which 
have been hung upon the walls of its 
holy pages! 

In Methuselah we have a suggestive 
picture. 

With just three strokes of the brush 
God draws his picture. 

He was the son of Enoch. 

He was the father of Samuel. 

He was the oldest man in the Bible. 

In the last analysis he is a man of 
one dimension, namely Length of Life. 

So far as the record goes he had: 

I. No Depth of Character 

Contrast Ruth 1:16. 

II. No Decision of Purpose 

Contrast Esther 4:16. 
III. No Sense of Courage 

Contrast I Sam. 17:26. 

IV. No Spirit of Perseverance 

Contrast Noah working for 120 years 
on the Ark. 

V. No Passion for Service 

Contrast Paul. 

Life is not measured by the yard- 
stick of years, but is summed up in 
service. 


Outline of a Sermon 
By Rev. Andrew Mutch, D. D., pastor, 
Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Text: He built the higher gate of 
the house of the Lord. 2 Kings 15:35. 

I. We are reminded of our debt to 
those who have built for us our “higher 
gates”; i. e., the modern conveniences 
of civilization, our political inheritance, 
our religious heritage. 

II. Everything depends upon the kind 
of gates that we build for those that 
come after us. 

III. We are reminded of the true 
table of values in life. 


Outline of a Sermon 


By Rev. G. E. Brenneman, B. D., 
Monongahela, Pa. 

“Steps to Greatness.” Text: Mark 
10:45. 

I. Every great life begins with a 
vision. 

II. The second step to greatness is 
service. 

III. A third step is self-forgetful- 
ness. 


Christian Church Next Sunday 


The following poem was put to good 
use by the Bible School of the Chris- 
tian Church at Scott City, Kansas: 
“If I knew you, and you knew me, 
How little trouble there would be. 
We pass each other on the street, 

But just come out and let us meet 

At Bible school next Sunday. 


“We have an interest in our town; 

The dear old place must not go down. 

We want to push good things along, 

And we can help some if we’re strong 
At Bible school next Sunday. 
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The Editorial Page 





Is the Preacher Strangling the Pastor? 


T is quite the thing in this day to condemn the grow- 
| ing emphasis of the executive tasks of the minister. We 

are told that he is becoming enslaved to a system 
which is making study impossible and preaching shallow. 
Here and there men raise their voices and cry for protec- 
tion—for the right to preach and preach alone, letting 
the laymen take care of the other tasks of the church. 


There is considerable short sightedness in this cry. In 
the first place history and tradition are entirely against 
it. In the New Testament church there were two types 
of ministry. One was the prophetic consisting of travel- 
ing evangelists who visited the churches devoting their 
talents to preaching. The second ministry was the pas- 
toral where a man was established over a parish. All 
of the duties of administration belonged to him. 


We have today a limited number of men who are hired 
to preach. Most of us have been called as pastors. We have 
been settled over congregations and must assume the full 
responsibility of administration. Conditions today may be 
somewhat different but the obligation is ‘the same. The 
pastor is the responsible leader of the parish. If you will 
consult your own denominational authorities, you will find 
that this is correct. 


The complaint is short sighted again in assuming that 
the executive emphasis destroys the minister’s opportunity 
for study and sermon preparation. If he is wise, he will 
use it to conserve his resources. It is indeed a poor 
executive who lets the job run him rather than running 
his job. One thing I have retained from my Methodist 
training. It is an admiration for John Wesley. I like 
his preaching. Yet Wesley was a busy man. He had to 
conserve his strength. His plan of doing it was to become 
an executive and to organize. There is a most interest- 
ing parallel between the class meeting of Wesley and the 
group organization of the modern parish. 


We are told that Wesley was forced to this plan of 
organization in order to give more time to his study. Does 
that give any idea of the proper relation of a minister to 
his organization? The good executive has others work- 
ing for him. There is an axiom in the business world 
that the business man who is forced to stay at his desk 
after hours, is a poor executive. When he is a good one 
his desk is clean and he goes home with a free mind. 


It would be a delightful thing for the average minister 
if he could stay in his study and give himself to sermon 
preparation. He might produce better sermons but he 
would have fewer people to preach them to. And most 
of those who came wouldn’t know what he was talking 
about. Human contacts may detract from spiritual medi- 
tation but they add a humaneness to the pulpit discourse. 


Perhaps it would be just as well if we Protestants did 
not take our preaching so seriously. The world doesn’t 
hang in the balance depending on our words. The in- 
tellectual precision of some sermons is damnably profane. 
They remind one of the man who couldn’t go to the aid 
of the drowning comrade until he first put on his morning 


coat. The average minister thinks that he would be the 
greatest in the world if he but had the right chance. 


If we need a return to anything in the American min- 
istry, it is to the pastoral relationship, where the preacher 
works with the soul through human contacts. It requires 
more charity than preaching sermons; it is more of a test 
of one’s personal Christianity but it will bring rewards 
in a growth to the kingdom which can be obtained in no 
other way. 


Don’t let the preacher drive out the pastor. 


Tied to the Cross 


UR artist came in the other day with an idea. He 
O had been walking down one of the streets of Cleve- 

land when from out of the air he heard the joyous 
whistle of a man. Looking up he saw one at work on 
the cross above the steeple of the church. He was high 
in the air and a fall would mean certain death. Yet he 
whistled. The artist watched him for a few minutes and 
discovered the secret of his security. He had tied himself 
in his position. What an illustration for the Christian 
faith! No wonder that it was an inspiration for the 
illustration which we have had worked into the cut “Tied 
to the Cross and Happy.” 


Where Is The Dead Line Now? 


‘Te young men of the ministry will have to look 
to their laurels. Churches seem to be demanding 
something other than youth and enthusiasm. Two 
of America’s greatest churches have recently completed 
the search for pastors. Their selections are worthy of 
more than passing notice. 


First, there is Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, made famous 
by Beecher, Abbott and Hillis. It has been searching 
for a new pastor. He has now been called. The choice 
fell on J. Stanley Durkee, president of Howard University, 
sixty years of age. The second church is the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York City. This church has 
called Rev. Henry Howard, the distinguished Australian 
preacher. Rev. Howard is sixty-seven years of age. 


These instances will tend to jar those individuals who 
seem to think that a minister has passed his years of 
usefulness at fifty years. It should reprove churches 
which have the craze for young men,—enthusiastic re- 
gardless of their experience and judgment. It also should 
encourage every minister to keep his work, live and worth 
while, so that his latter years may be his best in Service. 
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Sermonettes for Christianettes 
* * * 


Motive counts with God. 
* * * 

Troubles grow by recounting them. 
* * * 

Most controversies have two sides. 
a * * 

“Good enough” is not good enough. 
* co * 

Self control is the key to leadership. 
* cs * 


Optimism defies the law of gravita- 
tion. 
* * a 
Hard drinks and hard times go to- 
gether. 
* * * 
The wise man does not oversell him- 
self. 
co * * 
Life has many good things—one best 
thing. 
* * * 
Hitch your wagon to a star—stars 
move. 
7 * * 
Christ’s army is made up of vol- 
unteers. 
a * ok 
_The self-made man usually reveals 
his creator. 
% * * 
The Bread of Life never molds or 
becomes stale. 
* cd 
The road to Hell is paved with war 


inventions. 
x * &* 


Needed—an amplifier for the still 
small voice. 
* * * 


Everyone in the church doing at least 
one thing well. 
* ok * 
Some men make up their minds b 
lifting their chins. . 
See a 
The wages of sin will not be reduced 
this season. 
*x * * 

Confident faith is the high power line 
of aggressive action. 
* co * 

Christianity fears the yellow streak 
more than the yellow race. 
* > * 


One instrument out of tune spoils the 
music of the orchestra. 
* * * 


It is easier to fall for anything than 
to stand for something. 
1K * * 
More things have been wrought by 
prayer than this world dreams of. 
* * * 


As far as the public is concerned 
a strike is never a hit. 
* * * 
It is a long step in manhood from a 
Zero to a Hero. 
* * * 
He is doomed to failure who takes 
the right tool by the wrong end. 
- 7” 7 


Take a lesson from the teakettle. It 
continues to sing although up to its 
neck in hot water. 





















We Worship Today 























Ohio, of which Roy Edwin Bowers is the minister. 





Ww worship today with the Lakewood Congregational Church of Lakewood, 


Sunday Morning Services 


MORNING WORSHIP AT A QUARTER TO ELEVEN 


(Selections are announced on the Hymn Tablets. Remembering that many 
young worshippers are with us, let us read the service today slowly as well as 
thoughtfully. ‘fo bow in prayer on taking our seats is helpful to all.) 

Entering my pew I will quiet my heart and say:— ; 

O God, the source of all pure desires and holy affections; give me now a quiet 
mind, and a reverent and devout heart, that 1 may worthily worship Thee at 
this time, and think how I am living, and resolve to live better. Amen. 

Call to Worship by Instruments of Music 


The Approach ' 
* Processional Hymn (Unannounced, minister and people standing at the third 
stanza) 

Minister—One thing have I desired of the Lord, that I will seek after, that 
I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the 
beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his temple. ; 

Alli—Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are open, all desires known, and 
from whom no secrets are hid: Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the 
inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly love thee, and worthily 
magnify thy holy Name: through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Offering of Praise—(All standing) 

Minister—Thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose 
name is Holy: I dwell in the high and holy place, with him also that is of 
a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to re- 
vive the heart of the contrite. 

Lift up your hearts! 

People—We lift them up unto the Lord. 

Minister—Let us give thanks unto our Lord God. 

People—It is meet and right so to do. 

Minister—It is very meet, right, and our bounden duty, that we should at 
all times, and in all places give thanks unto thee O Lord, Holy Father, 
Almighty Everlasting God. ; 

Therefore, with angels and archangels and with all the company of 
heaven, we laud and magnify thy glerious name; evermore praising thee, 
and saying, 

People—Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts, heaven and earth are full of 
thy glory. Glory be to thee, O Lord, Most High. Amen. 

The Doxology— 
* 


The Anthem 
* 


The Lesson—A favorite passage, read by the person who has chosen it. 
United Prayer—concluding with Lord’s Prayer and Response 
* The Children’s Hymn—During the last stanza children may pass out. 
Announcements, Offertory and Sermon 
Hymn—(The people standing) 
Benediction and Response—(The people seated) 
Postlude and Greetings 

The first part of our service is also the concluding part of the Primary and 
Junior Sunday School sessions. At the close the boys and girls are invited to go 
to the Primary and Junior Leagues of Morning Worship, or they may go home. 


The Legends of Squeedunk 


No. 3 


I suppose that every blessed church which has heavenward raised a spire, 
has had a group of singing folk which it has called the choir. From them comes 
sweet melody as hungry spirits bow, and when they are not singing they are kick- 
ing up a row. The choir at Squeedunk on the Hill was truly no exception. While 
it never took a prize for art, it could scrap quite to perfection. The soprano 
had music on her lips and daggers in her eyes. The bass had chilblains on his 
heart. My, how he could despise! Now Jim Blaine had a tender heart, it burned 
with saintly fire, but he quite lost his religion when he listened to his choir. 
“The heavenly choir sang good will,” he said on practice night. “I wonder if 
when the song was o’er the choir began its fight. The Lord gave you each a 
lovely voice and told you how to sing, but the devil gave each a nasty tongue 
and taught it how to sting. Come, cast the devil from you. Let each one do his 
part. Let carols ring to Christ your king from out a loving heart.” 
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Question—In our finances in the 
church we have a great many people 
who get seriously in arrears. What are 
the aa steps to be taken to prevent 
this 

Answer—Unquestionably the sending 
of quarterly statements to all those 
who subscribe by the pledge card and 
envelope system is essential. Often 
payment on time can be stimulated by 
enclosing with the statement some little 
card or folder which presents the need 
for the money; or some interesting 
story of the.church’s life; something of 
particular interest in connection with 
missions. Leaflets on stewardship, set- 
ting forth the principle for giving and 
other things of like nature can thus be 
sent out enclosed in the monthly or 
quarterly statements and thus the very 
statements become a channel for edu- 
cating the people, not only in the need 
for meeting a pledge but in the general 
basis of givin”. 

Some churches have published a list 
of all the people who are paid up to 
date in their pledges. Others have gone 
so far as to publish a list of those who 
are in arrears. This last I think dan- 
gerous. Unquestionably one of the best 
ways is to recognize in slowness of 
payment a symptom of either financial 
difficulties or lack of interest and to 
follow up such a person in a general 
way, attempting to re-enlist them if 
they are indifferent or adjust their 
pledges if they are in financial difficul- 
ties. To my mind this is the ideal way 
to handle it. Extreme pressure in col- 
lecting church pledges, such as suing 
and other high pressure methods, I be- 
lieve, to be dangerous and likely to 
cause reactions that are unpleasant. 

Question—Are you able to get school 
teachers to teach in your Church 
School? 


Answer—Yes, in part, not as com- 


pletely as we should like. Most of 
us recognize the elemental fact that 
if we are attempting to reconstruct 
our work of teaching in the church 
along educational lines, we need the 
advice and help of those who have had 
educational training. We can never 
do our work for the child in a way that 
will command respect of the child if 
we call it the “Church School” and yet 
run it on a basis that the child, itself, 
recognizes to be way below what the 
idea of school means to them on week 
days. The school teachers in any given 
parish form the group best able to con- 
tribute the needed guidance in the re- 
construction of our religious educa- 
tional background, the experience of 
teaching and they are, as a class, just 
as well equipped spiritually as any 
other. It is a tragedy when a church 
cannot capitalize these resorces for its 
religious educational work. 

I believe that if the pastor, or the 
superintendent, can put it squarely be- 
fore the teachers as an opportunity 
that they alone are best equipped to 
meet, and allow them some liberty in 
helping to remake the church school 
along lines that in their experience 
seems wisest, he will get their help. 
We find that the better work our pro- 
gram calls for the easier it is to get 


teachers to help us. We have a day 
school principal for superintendent of 
our school. We have a good many 
teachers working in our school and 
are constantly attempting to get more. 
In reply to their almost immediate ob- 
jection that they are teaching five days 
of the week and, therefore, do not want 
to teach on Sunday, we respond that 
the fact that they do teach five days 
a week gives them an equipment that 
we cannot get in any other place, and 
presents to them an opportunity that 
no one else has. We have found them 
invariably helpful, wise in their coun- 
sel and usually as generous with their 
time as any other group. 


Question—Should we have women on 
the board of trustees of our church? 
Some of our parishioners have sug- 
gested it? 

Answer—Some churches have adopted 
the policy of electing women to their 
boards of trustees. I think it is per- 
missible under most of the state laws 
and it may be a logical development 
of the enfranchisement of women. Cer- 
tain it is that in the care of property 
women can see the things that need to 
be done as men cannot, and do not. She 
would also be representing a large ele- 
ment in church life; a good number of 
contributors, and, really, in normal life 
she does usually maintain and care for 
the property and does the purchasing 
more even than the men do. If we are 
not to have women on our boards of 
trustees we certainly ought to so set 
the boards up that they can easily have 
access to the suggestions which the 
women bring and the women ought to 
be so related to the board of trustees 
that they can bring their suggestions to 
them freely and without embarrass- 
ment. Men have testified to me that 
their board of trustees had sunk into 
a rut and that it was almost impossible 
to get progressive action until women 
were introduced onto the board. This, 
I think, might simply be a local situa- 
tion but that they have something to 
contribute is obvious. 

In my own church, we are now meet- 
ing this question. Our board of trus- 
tees had the custom of meeting monthly 
for dinner at the home of the mem- 
bers. It had become a very unique fel- 
lowship among the men. Both the 
women and the men felt that this would 
be broken up if it were a mixed group. 
They met the situation by first of all 
asking the president of the woman’s so- 
ciety to feel at liberty on behalf of 
the women of the church, to come to 
the trustees meeting at any time she 
chose to present matters that the wom- 
en felt should have attention and, in 
the second place, by creating a board 
of deaconnesses that should stand on a 
parity with the board of trustees and 
the board of deacons. The deaconesses 
have representation on all joint 
board committees and also are one 
of the three boards called in when 
recommendations on important policies 
are to be made to the church. For 
the most part, this seems to have solved 
the problem without more or less ruin- 
ing the traditional fellowship of the 
board of trustees. 


Question—Do not the children in 
your Church Schools get tired of the 
long session from 10:30 to 1:00 o’clock? 


Answer—Under our three period 
plan, as you intimate, we do ask parents 
and children to come at ten thirty and 
to stay until one o’clock. While this 
period seems longer than usually re- 
quired in the Church School it should 
be remembered that it is no longer than 
the children have every day in the 
week. If we use the same methods of 
breaking up the time into blocks and 
maintaining a child’s interest, as is 
used in the day school there is no par- 
ticular reason why he should find two 
and one-half hours on Sunday longer 
than three hours on a week day. 

I do not say that none of our people 
find the time long, but I do not believe 
that we suffer from it any more than 
under the old plan. Some children who 
are forced to come to Church School, 
or who have a teacher who is not in- 
teresting, would find any period long, 
but we do not find the problems any 
more severe with our present plan. 

Question—Do you think the pastor 
should be superintendent of the Sunday 


_ School? 


Answer—I do not think so. But that 
is a long ways from saying that I 
think that the minister should not have 
a constant and very important relation- 
ship to the religious educational work 
of his church. Usually, where he is 
superintendent, I believe it works out 
that he has to make it a secondary con- 
sideration to his particular church work. 
People feel that it is secondary and 
classify it as such. The developing of 
lay leaderstip through that position, or 
putting into it some technically trained 
person is, in my judgment, a wise way. 

On the other hand, the minister 
should put the whole weight of his 
position back of the religious educa- 
tional work of the church. He should 
be on the board of religious education 
and use his influence to secure the most 
adequate equipment for religious edu- 
cational work. He should place his 
training at the disposal of the superin- 
tendent and the religious educational 
board for the training of teachers. 

If the minister of a church looks upon 
religious educational work as one of the 
side issues, he creates that attitude 
toward its work on the part of almost 
everybody else in the church. If, in 
his mind and attitude, it is classed as a 
primary function of the church, not 
an addenda, it soon Begins to take that 
position in the church’s life. No other 
person in the church can make religious 
education the central factor if the min- 
ister is indifferent to it. He should, 
himself, be intelligent on the subject 
and know what the church ought to be 
doing along religious educational lines. 
He ought to use his pulpit to create 
interest in the training of children at 
home and in the church. He ought to 
dignify the place and function of the 
school by every word and act. If the 
children of the parish cannot depend 
upon the minister to protect their rights 
and see that they get fair treatment 
at the hands of the church then to whom 
shall they look? 
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The Religious Complex In 
Broadway’s Plays 


by William H. Leach 


ES, there is a religious complex 
Yu the season’s plays on Broadway 

but in many respects it is not an 
expression which is favorable to or- 
ganized Christianity—or unorganized 
either for that matter. About the most 
that can be said for many of the pro- 
ductions is the old proverb that men 
are naturally religious. They are in- 
terested in religious things. But that 
isn’t saying a great deal. 

Shortly before Easter I had the. 
pleasure of seeing The Stagers pre- 
sent in the Princess Theater, August 
Strindberg’s “Easter.” It is an ad- 
mirable piece for the lenten season and 
was executed with all of the finesse we 
think of in connection with the Stagers 
productions. The story itself parallels 
the Easter story. A German family 
finds itself oppressed by many diffi- 
culties. Good Friday is a day of dark- 
ness in which they dare not face their 
neighbors but remain shut up in the 
home. But with the Easter dawning 
comes all of the joy characteristic of 
the day and the clouds are rolled away. 
There ought to be many other cities 
to duplicate this play for the Easter 
season. 

I can’t speak so cheerfully of 
“Devils” by Daniel N. Rubin which had 
a short run at Maxine Elliott’s. The 
scene of this play was laid in a back- 
woods cotton growing community which 
was controlled by an intolerant, super- 
stitious, but good intentioned parson. 
He believed in devil possession and a 
very vivid description is given of the 
casting out process which led to the 
suicide of the subject. It is a story 
of repression, oppression and brutal 
immorality most of which can be traced 
to the desire to keep the people to the 
good old faith. It was not pleasant to 
watch nor to listen to. I guess others 
agreed with me for it had a short run.”’ 

“Glory Hallelujah” expired before I 
had a chance to see it. It was a play 
based on the reactions of various east 
side rough necks*when the news came 
to them of the dawning end of the 
world, According to reports it showed 
more of a desire for heaven than re- 
pentance and like the previous play 
mentioned ended with the suicide of the 
interesting character. We are 
with a vengeance in 


most 
getting realism 
these days. 
“Bride of the Lamb” by William 
Hurlbut at the Greenwich Village 
Theater is another religious revival 
play which features Alice Brady and 
at the time I am writing it seems to be 
Miss Brady is gain- 


in for a long run. 





ing through her presentation a reputa- 
tion as a great emotional actress. 
This drama is based on the story of a 
revival led by the tent evangelist. The 
central figure, however, is Ina Bowman 
(played by Miss Brady), who enter- 
tains the evangelist in her home. The 
portrayal shows the havoc created by 
the emotional tenseness of the meet- 
ings. Mrs. Bowman carried away by 
her love for the evangelist and weak- 
ened by religious emotion poisons her 
husband. Then on learning that the 
evangelist has a living wife she loses 
her reason. More realism and: not 
pleasant for a preacher to watch but 
New Yorkers seem to like it. 

It is hard to write of “The Great 
God Brown” by Eugene O’Neill for the 
reason that the execution is as puzzling 
as it is original. It is an attempt to 
show duplex characters by means of 
masks. Occasionally a person reveals 
himself as he really is but most of us 
wear a mask which hides our real iden- 
tity back of the picture of the man we 
are trying to make ourselves appear to 
be. This play at the Garrick Theater 
is having a long and well commended 
run. If it has any religious lesson, it 
is seen in the picture when one of the 
characters in his moments of secrecy 
becomes reverent and even prayerful, 
but as soon as interrupted puts on his 
mask of blustering indifference. I think 
that it is worth seeing. 

These are some of the plays which 
have come under my observation. They 
have a religious complex. But that 
doesn’t mean that their reaction is fa- 
vorable to the church. I can leave that 
for you to judge. 


Welcoming Canvassers 


Pity the poor canvasser. The Meth- 
odist Church of Peru, Indiana, sug- 
gested to its members that they place 
this card in the window so that the 
men would know that those within were 
eager to see them. It is a good idea 
and is also helpful where there may be 
doubt about the addresses. Pass it on. 

WELCOME 


An Impressive Closing 


In the Lakewood Congregational 
Church, Cleveland, after the closing 
hymn in the evening service, the people 
are again seated and remain with 
bowed heads while the benediction is 
being given. As it is being said grad- 
ually the lights are turned out until 
at the “Amen” the one remaining light 
above the pulpit is switched off. In 
the darkness the organist softly plays 
one verse of a familiar hymn. At the 
close the lights are gradually turned 
on again. The whole effect is one of 
very deep reverence. 


The New Church Daily Dozen 


This is part of the propaganda of 
the Irvington Presbyterian Church of 
Indianapolis, Ind., to promote a very 
much needed new church building. 
Other churches with building needs 
may find it suggestive: 

Here is a “Daily Dozen” to exercise 
your thoughts for the next two weeks: 

1. Our present plant is inadequate 
in its every feature for our own and 
the community’s needs. 

2. More space is needed for our 
Sunday Bible School, with proper ar- 
rangement and equipment for organ- 
ized classes. 

3. Other organizations, as clubs, 
lodges, etc., are often judged by the 
buildings in which they work. The 
church carries on the most essential 
work in the Kingdom and should be 
suitably housed. 

4. Our congregation cannot afford 
to be without a building that will ac- 
commodate every department of our 
church. 

5. Our church should have 1926 con- 
veniences as well as our homes. 

6. Since we have the imperative need 
something must be done. Now is the 
time. 

7. We need a large assembly room 
for our general school use, entertain- 
ments, lectures and recreation, amply 
lighted and ventilated. 

8. A modern and convenient kitchen 
with serving room permitting of maxi- 
mum serving with minimum effort and 
labor. 

9. None of us would permit his home 
to remain in a state of delapidation. 
Why allow our church to become so? 
It surely shows good sense to rehabili- 
ate it now. 

10. For worship and building Chris- 
tian character amongst young and old. 

11. To have proper facilities to take 
care of those who come, that they see- 
ing may see, and hearing may hear, 
and thus go about our Father’s business 
in a more effectual manner. 

12. We need room for our boys, girls, 
women’s societies, men’s club—all to 
meet the requirements of our rapidly 
growing community. 


A Special June Program 


We reproduce here the copy used on 
a blotter announcing 1925 services at 
the Fletcher Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. June is a 
month which naturally lends itself to 
such services. 


RARE DAYS IN JUNE 


Four Sundays of unusually helpful 
and interesting services. 
Services 10:30; 7:45 

June 7—REUNION SUNDAY. Fam- 
ily communion in morning. Special 
service in evening. 

June 14—CHILDREN’S DAY. “Our 
Babies” service in morning. Boy 
Scouts in evening. 

June 21—‘HIDDEN BLESSINGS” 
in A. M. “FIGHTING COM- 
MERCIALIZED EVIL” in P. M. 

June 28—OLD MEMBERS’ SER- 
VICE. Special musical service in 
evening. 

Evening service lasts One Hour. 


Book Talks at evening service: “So 
Big,” “The Cathedral” and “Gas- 
pard.” 


FLETCHER CHURCH 
Fifty-fourth and Master Streets 
“The Church With The Chimes” 
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DOLLAR, Lirs 





Church Management will pay 
one dollar for any tips which are 
used in this department. Any 
tips which you may give of giv- 
ing efficiency to your work, sav- 
ing time, or of any other nature 
which may be of value to the 
minister will be considered. Just 
address your envelope “Editor 
Dollar Tips, Church Management, 
634 Huron Rd., Cleveland, Ohio.” 
Unavailable tips will not be re- 
turned so the writer is advised 
to keep a carbon copy. 

2 + 


al 


Getting Ideas 

A uniform report blank, run off on 
the duplicator, calling for the usual of- 
ficers and statistics, is handed to every 
Sabbath School class, organization and 
department in our church at the close 
of the church year. New officers, com- 
mittees and a summary of the class 
treasurer’s report is thus easily avail- 
able to the pastor. 

On the back of the report is a space 
calling for the plans of the class for the 
coming year; such as plans for increas- 
ing membership, helping the commun- 
ity, the church or missions. Each class 
is asked to make a definite contribution 
(not in money) toward the betterment 
of the community. A flourishing com- 
munity library, supported by the county, 
a church paper, numerous lectures, en- 
tertainments and socials are the result 
of this program. 

Insisting on the plans for the future 
helps create more interest in the indi- 
vidual class organization and helps the 
pastor to keep in touch with what the 
different classes are doing.—R. 
Gordon, Fresno, Cal. 


A Pen For Signs 

Every minister has to do more or less 
sign-making and it is of considerable 
value to him if he is an artist in the 
knack of lettering. In my first church 
I received a “tip” from an experienced 
minister that has been of great value to 
me, and I am glad to pass it on. In- 
stead of using a brush or a pen in 
lettering, I use a small stick sharpened 
to a smooth narrow edge. The width 
of the edge is about a quarter of an 
inch, although that would vary with 
the size of the letters I wished to make. 
This improvised pen is very simply 
made. I just cut a splinter from a 
piece of kindling or piece of a wooden 
box, sharpen it into shape, and dip it 
into a bottle of common ink. I find that 
I can do a much neater job with this 
than I can with a brush.—Charles H. 
Wicks, Rhinelander, Wis. 











Cottage Preparatory Services 
When the time came here for our 
first communion service the session all 
agreed that we should have preparatory 
services precede the observance of the 
sacrament. All agreed that but few 
people would come. It is a village com- 
munity. A number of our membership 


live in the country. Rather than have 
preparatory services which would be 
poorly attended, being a disgrace both 
to the church and to the Lord, we 
adopted the plan of cottage prayer- 
meetings in the homes for the week 
preceding communion. 

I have been somewhat surprised at 
the readiness of the people of all 
classes to open their homes for these 
meetings. On that week all other meet- 
ings give precedence to the prayer-meet- 
ings. Different sections have the meet- 
ings on different nights. 

In this way we are touching many 
more than we would with a prepara- 
tory service at the church. It gives 
the people in the homes that otherwise 
do not get to the church an interest in 
church affairs. It shows the church’s 
interest in them. It is an encourage- 
ment for many to lead in public prayer 
who would not otherwise do so. It also 
tells the whole community that the 
Presbyterian Church is going to ob- 
serve the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per on the coming Sabbath. As a re- 
sult communion week and communion 
Sunday stand out above every other.— 
Ronald S. Cleland, Cairo, W. Va. 


A Unique Distribution 

The church bulletin, sent through the 
mails during the week is of greater 
value than when distributed in the pews, 
because it advertises the service be- 
forehand, and reaches many who do 
not go to church. For almost three 
years we have multigraphed a weekly 
sheet, “The Community Visitor,” which 
goes second class at a very low cost of 
postage. During the past year we have 
inserted an increasing amount of lit- 
erature,—leaflets from the Board of 
Christian Education, the Westminster 
Lesson leaflets, missionary pamphlets, 
Stewardship leaflets, etc. We fasten 
them to our own multigraphed sheet 
with a Hotchkiss stapling machine so 
that it goes through the mail as a part 
of ourissue. This method gives the 50% 
of general matter required by the gov- 
ernment of second class publications. 
It gets religious literature into the 
homes of our church people in a most 
expeditious manner, and into almost an 
equal number of homes of non-church 
goers. 

As there is no local newspaper in our 
village we add all items of community 
interest; many families who are not 
concerned about the church subscribe 
to the paper for its news value, thus 
getting the church items as_ well.— 
Leigh O. Wright, Pierpont, Ohio. 


Getting the Men 

A couple of weeks ago I had a ser- 
vice at which I was particularly anxious 
to have a large crowd of men. Our 
church here is only a small one with a 
membership of only sixty. The crowds 
have dwindled until when I came last 
fall they had been averaging from six 
to twelve at the evening service. When 
I announced my intention of getting 
sixty men at an evening service people 
smiled at my optimism but doubted that 
it could be done. I had more than 
sixty men at church that night and 
the congregation numbered one hundred 
and twenty-five. I think the most po- 


tent factor in getting the crowd was 
the use of the following idea. We got 
together eight of the men who were in- 
terested in the church one night dur- 
ing the week. First we made out a 
list of all the men in this vicinity 
who were not members or attendants at 
one of the other churches of the com- 
munity. Then we parceled out this list 
among us. Each name on the list was 
on the personal list of two men who 
promised to see him and invite him to 
come to church. Most of the men could 
not turn down two invitations. Last 
Sunday night we had a Young People’s 
service and the same plan was used 
with effectiveness.—Richard E. Carlyon, 
Dakota City, Nebr. 


The Endless Invitation 

The Endless Invitation printed on a 
ecard of convenient size serves a two- 
fold purpose. It invites and it an- 
nounces. It may be used for Sunday 
School rallies, revivals or regular ser- 
vices. I find it advisable to distribute 
only about one half as many invita- 
tions as I have people to reach, in 
this way someone is always without. 
Whereas if all are supplied there is no 
one to hand the card to. Not only is 
this sort of advertising novel and ef- 
fective but it is very economical.— 
Lewis Dee Hopper, Mount Auburn, III. 


THE ENDLESS INVITATION 
ATTEND THE REVIVAL 
MEETING AT THE M. E. CHURCH 








Feb. 14 Mar. 7 
Leroy J. Mitchell Lewis Dee Hopper 
Evangelist Pastor 


Directions: Don’t keep this card. Mail 
or hand it to someone else. 





The Auto-Overworked Woman 

“Here lies a poor woman who always 
was busy; 

She lived under pressure that rendered 
her dizzy. 

She belonged to ten clubs and read 
Browning at sight, 

Shone at luncheons and teas, and was 
out every night. ? 

She served on committees and went 
near and far, 

She golfed and she kodaked, and drove 
her own car. 

Liked “urges,” and “splurges,” knew 
microbes by name; 

Approved of Delsarte, was a “daugh- 
ter” and “dame.” 

Her children she saw only once in a 
while, 

Her husband signed checks and tried 
hard to smile. 

One day on her schedule she found an 
hour free— ! 

The shock was too much, and she died 
instantlee! 
—In “Putting It Across”’—Anon. 





EASTER CALL CONTEST 


At the time we go to press we 
have not been able to reach a 
decision on the letters entered 
in the Easter Call contest. These 
will be announced next month 
and the material held for the len- 
ten season of 1927. One thing we 
can say, from the letters we 
find that the use of the service 
has resulted in large accessions 
to churches and there have been 
many ingenious variations from 
the program as announced. 
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Paragraphsof Power foran Every Member Canvass 
By William L. Stidger, D. D. 


(Continued from May Issue) 


Linwood Boulevard Is the smallest 
of the so-called “Big Four” Churches 
along the Boulevard—in members, in 
giving, in actual buildings. Every one 
of the “Big Four” except Linwood 
Methodist has a big, adequate plant in 
which to do their work. Do you want 
to remain the smallest “BIG FOUR” 
Church on the Boulevard? Start today 
in your pledge to make it possible to 
grow bigger until we take our place in 
the front rank of the churches on this 
boulevard! 

The Day of Destiny! Are You Ready? 


The Day of Destiny! Sunday, Dec. 6th! 

The Pastor Comes Back from Denver 
—and a week’s series of Theatre Meet- 
ings in that great city, full of enthu- 
siasm and hope and “Great Expecta- 
tions” for Linwood Boulevard. With 
a week away to think, and get a per- 
spective, he feels that he would rather 
be in this church than any spot on 
earth for a ministry. He feels that 
right here in “The city that is in the 
heart of America,” he wants to build 
the “Greatest Church in Methodism” 
and he knows it can be done! 

“And They All, with One Accord, Be- 
gan to make excuses!” might well be 
the sermon text this morning—for that 
is exactly what has happened in the 
Pastor’s experience since coming to 
Linwood Boulevard. He has heard 
more reasons why men are not giving 
more generously to the church and to 
the Lord than he has ever heard in 
all his days heretofore! 

When a Man Begins to explain why 
he isn’t giving more to the church, that 
means according to all modern schools 
of Psychology that he knows in his 
heart that he isn’t giving as much as 
he ought to be giving. 

The Day of Destiny! Sunday, Dec. 6th! 


The Day of Destiny! Are You Ready! 
Everybody Helping a Little! Every- 
body raising their pledge a little—not 
enough to make it a burden to any of 
us—everybody saying: “I’ll help! You 
can count on me! Here’s a lift!” A 
Democratically giving church—a free 
church—a loyal church—with the motto 
“LOVE AND LOYALTY WILL LIFT 
THE LOAD!” No great burden to any- 
body—nor do we want it to be—every- 
body glad to do it—everybody sharing 
in the joy that will come from such 
loyalty—everybody proud of Linwood— 
everybody boosting—everybody laugh- 
ing—everybody full of “Great Expecta- 
tions” today—everybody out Wednes- 
day evening to rejoice in the Victory— 
LET’S MAKE IT UNANIMOUS! 


The Day of Destiny! Sunday, Dec. 6th! 
DO YOU FEEL RIGHT IN 
DOING AS LITTLE FOR 

GOD AS— 

1. Ten cents a week—the price 
of an ice cream soda? 

2. Twenty-five cents a week— 
the price of a ride down town in 
a DeLuxe bus? 

8. Forty cents a week—the 


price of a single church supper on 
Wednesday nights? 

4. Even twenty cents—the price 
of a gallon of gasoline for your 
car? 

5. Or do you feel that you are 
doing the fair thing by your own 
soul by giving to God—as your 
share of World Work—even your 
share of the work of Linwood 
Boulevard—less than you would 
pay for a box of candy—less than 
you would tip a waiter—less than 
you would pay for your cigars 
each week—less than you actually 
pay for a theatre each week? 


The Day of Destiny! That is Sun- 
day, December Sixth, at Linwood 
Boulevard! The Visiting Teams are 
out. The Unit Leaders are calling 
on their groups NOW! Before Sunday, 
December 6th, we expect to have called 
on every family in the church—just for 
a social chat—a friendly visit. A letter 
goes out each week until December 
Sixth from the pastor. Then comes 


that big dinner, Sunday noon, for the 
workers—and then the flying visits 
Sunday afternoon—with follow-up work 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
and the final reports in Wednesday, 
December Ninth. 

The Day of Destiny! Sunday, Dec. 6th! 


There Are Wage Earning Girls in 
this church regularly paying $1.00 a 
week to the church and its program. 
How does your giving compare with 
that? 
HERE’S HOPEFUL NEWS 

The Literary Digest says that Kansas 
City is in the most properous spot on 
earth and that this section is in for 
its greatest years of prosperity. This 
paper quotes J. Lawrence Laughlin, 
the economist, as giving the reasons 
for this prosperity to come: 

“1, Little or no speculation in carry- 
ing goods for a rise, low inventories 
(but with some signs of an increase). 

“2. Low rates of interest. 

“3. Fair, average harvests . 


“4, Production in some cases nearing _ 


capacity. 

‘6. The greatest number of railway 
cars loaded in our history. 

“6. An enormous increase in bank 
clearings, which go with increasing pro- 
duction and greater exchange of goods. 

“7. Prospects of lower taxes. 

“8. Funding of European debts due 
=” 


The Day of Destiny! 


WHAT TO BOAST AND BOOST 
ABOUT! 

You can save the Budget a lot 
of advertising money if you will 
personally boast and boost Lin- 
wood Boulevard Methodist Church 
in this city. There is no publicity 
quite so valuable as the “Mouth 
to Mouth” type. Let us all be- 
come flaming evangels boasting 
about and boosting our church. 
Let us make it the most talked 
about church in Kansas City. 
Here are a few of the things you 


Are You Ready! 


have a right to boast and boost 

about: 

1. The Beautiful Revolving 

Cross. 

The Floodlighting of Our 

White Stone Front! 

Our Overflow Crowds On 

Sunday! 

That “Largest Prayer Meet- 

ing In the City!” 

Our Church School of a 

Thousand in Attendance! 

Our “Gossip Period” In “The 

Sanctuary Hour.” 

Those Dramatic Book Ser- 

mons! 

The New Series of Drama 

Sermons! 

. That Happy “Billy Sunday 

Big Sing,” Wednesday Nights! 

Our First Sunday In Every 

Month “Ingathering.” 

11. Our Wonderful Organized 
Classes: 

THE CRITERION CLASS. 

THE WIN SOME CLASS. 

THE WOMEN’S BIBLE CLASS. 

THE MEN’S BIBLE CLASS. 

THE KEYSTONE CLASS. 
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IMPREGNABLE! 

WATCHING! WAITING! 

So is a church that is doing its full 
share in the world’s work! 

So is a church that gives and lives! 

“Unto all the world,” said Jesus; 
said John Wesley! 

The tithe—a Tenth of one’s income 
before anything else comes out—is the 
Scriptural and the Christian way of 
giving. How nearly are you who read 
this approaching a Tithe? 

A Tithe of your income would make 
Linwood Boulevard Impregnable! 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER SIXTH, IS 
THE GREAT DAY!. 

The tide turns in on that day! The 
destiny of this church is set! Are you 
thinking about— planning for it? 


The genius of architecture learned 
how to make columns through a study 
of God’s trees. 

Columns and pillars hold something 
up. They have a place in an architec- 
tural structure. 

Sometimes there are “False Pillars.” 
They look like what they are not. They 
are mere imitation columns and pillars. 
They do not support the structure. 

We have an old phrase with which to 
describe a certain type of a church 
member. We say “He is a pillar of the 
church!” That is the highest tribute 
we can pay to a man. 

“A pillar of the church” tithes. He 
pays to the limit of his ability. There 
is nothing false about his giving. It is 
not mere imitation giving. It is giving 
that holds up the church, and the Lord, 
and His world wide work. 

Do you hold up the church in your 
giving? Saas 


We’re In the White in Kansas City 


and Missouri! In the Literary Digest 
of two weeks ago there was a “Pros- 
perity Map.” It was entitled: “The 
Brightest Face It Has Had In Several 
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Years.” It was from “The Nation’s 
Business.” It was printed in three 
colors: White, grey and black. The 
black indicated sections where business 
was “quiet”; the grey indicated sections 
where business was “fair’; but the 
white indicated sections where business 
was “good.” Kansas City was right 
smack in the center of the most pros- 
perous sections in the United States of 
America. Will this reflect itself in the 
—YOUR—-giving to Linwood Boulevard 
Methodist Church on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 6th, at the “Friendship and Finance 
Sunday”? 
E * * * 

The Day of Destiny! Sunday, Dec. 6th! 

One Week from Next Sunday is the 
great day—Sunday, December Sixth— 
the big, happy, wholesome “FRIEND- 
SHIP AND FINANCE VISITATION.” 
Every member of the church will be 
visited. Stay at home. Plan to give 
that afternoon to the church, whether 
it is good or bad weather? The preach- 
ers have done their part. Now will the 
church do its part? 

Sa * + 

The Pastor of this Church spent a 
day with Mr. Henry Ford in Detroit, 
during his recent visit. Mr. Ford says 
that we are on the verge of a century of 
prosperity: Elbert H. Gary, president 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
says: “We are on the verge of a great 
era of prosperity.” The Roger Babson 
Institute predicts a long period of 
prosperity in the United States. 

* * * 

“As Viewed by Government Officials 
who keep their fingers on the business 
pulse, American industry bids fair to 
go thundering down the three remain- 
ing months of 1925 at a rate never 
equaled before.” This is a quotation 
from The Literary Digest. This means 
that we are having our “Friendship and 
Financial Visitation” at just the right 
time, Sunday, December 6th. Keep that 
day free for Linwood. 

* * * 
DIVISION THREE 
We Even Used Jokes, Essay Contests 
and Cards Printed in Colors to 
Catch the Eye and Suggest 
Generosity. 

The Day of Destiny! Are You Ready? 
Will It Be Will Power or Won't 
Power Today? 

Old Mose was wrestling with a 
balky mule when a bystander 
asked him: “Why, Mose, where’s 

your will power?” 

“Mah will power’s all right,” 
came the reply, “but you ought 
ter come out an’ see dis yer ani- 
mal’s won’t power. 

* * * 

Rejoicing Day! Wednesday Evening! 
Reports of the Friendship and Finance 
Visitation will be made Wednesday 
evening. Everybody will want to come 
out to hear these reports. Come to 
dinner at 6:30. Stay for the Prayer 
Hour at 7:30. Hear the pastor speak; 
hear the Reports! : 


HERE’S ONE OF THE PRIZE 
WINNERS! 

It was written by N. B. Black- 
burn. Read it over this morning 
before you double your pledge 
this afternoon. This little essay 
catches the spirit of the DAY OF 
DESTINY: 

“Two wise men. 

“Came from the East. 

“To manage a great manufac- 
turing plant. 





WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THESE FACTS? 
Out of a total of 533 pledges, we have the following: 


i ee eet cndee s CAM eCE ee bet ede soereueet $ 1,200.00 
Bis a7 aloo ka aie a6 0.06 de 6 0 BES 0's CREME MR LAW et ee 750.00 
5 ESSE rere ereeey Ferner Tit tee eee te ee eee 650.00 
Oe ita oy 0 id ooo « AEN REMY eee ee sie'e 1,500.00 
Ss on gh gic s kid se cce teehee # <4 6-'s 500s 800.00 
eS ns Sneon ¢Gneeecces Mees Wendie ee see 700.00 
ee «SE OE ES og wind « dn dG 0 0 eine 09 En eteces caveses 600.00 
BOON: Bee OSs oo oe ces as toctowebectescaseseee 500.00 
TON DI ON PS oc orb 0 86h ae tec cccvcecbeestineee me 1,400.00 
11 pledges $3.00 a week, $150.00 per year.............0.0.:.00- 1,650.00 
8 pledges 2:60 a week, 190.00 Per YOAT........cccesscvcscsa 1,040.00 
30 pledges 2.00 a week, 100.00 per year.......-........eeeeee 3,000.00 
2 pledges 1.75 a week, 90.00 per year...........-...eeeee- 180.00 

So mecges 150 me week, TE.00 DEP YERR 6 cc ccccccccecteavenes 702.00 
Ta preewes 1.00 ab WOek, ~ GEOG OE FORE. os cccwcccccccctaccecs 3,744.00 
8 pledges 1.25 a week, 65.00 per year............ccesesnees 520.00 
20 pledges .15a week, 39.00 PEP YEO?:... 0... cece cc ccccces 975.00 
121 pledges .50 a-week, 26.00 per year... ...cscccccccccccves 3,746.00 
307 $23,607.00 
226 pledges less than 50c a week totaling approximately.......... 5,000.00 


“What about it? What are your suggestions?” said a wise man in the 
church when this report was handed to him. 


Here are the suggestions: 


First—That Linwood Boulevard ought to have 100 people instead of 30 


paying $100.00 a year. 


Second—Instead of 533 separate pledges we ought to have 1,000. If you 
are actually a member of this church—do you feel right about not having 
even made a small pledge? If those of you who have never made a pledge 


do so today, this ideal will be reached. 


Third—Every child in a family ought to pledge something—and the 
parents ought not to pay for the whole family in one sum. This pledge 
should come out of the child’s own income, and that will do the child more 


good than anything that could happen. 


It will teach that child thrift, love 


for the church, order. The child will love to do it. A bundle of envelopes 
will be sent to every child that pledges, with that child’s own name on 
the envelopes and on the books of the church. This will help to boost that 
list of 226 pledges of less than 50 cents to 400. Parents can help here. 
Canvassers can help by asking that every child pledge. 


THE DAY OF DESTINY! 


ARE YOU READY? 





The Day of Destiny! 


“The stockholders gave cordial 
oratorical greetings. 

“Inspection of the plant re- 
vealed the need of new boilers, 
larger buildings, repairs to ma- 
chinery. There was a great supply 
of raw material. A market ready 
for the finished products. 

“These wise men reported to 
the stockholders: 

“‘The plant is adequate for the 
present. The workers are the 
best. Raw material is at hand. 
An eager market awaits our 
products. 

“ ‘We need our first year: 

* $40,000 for fuel, supplies, sal- 
aries, interest and other running 
expenses; 

$10,000 for missionary work; 

$7,500 to pay old debts.’ 

“The stockholders said ‘...... ? 

“NOTE—The reply of the stock- 
holders will be given December 
6, 7 and 8, 1925.” 


* * * 


Win a Prize! Laugh With Us 
at This Story! 

When you have laughed, read 
it again and then see how it ap- 
plies to your new preachers and 
to Linwood Boulevard; remem- 
bering that You invited us here 
to make Linwood “The Greatest 
Church In Methodism”; to put on 
a Forward Program, and not to 
“Make bricks without straw.” The 
best one hundred word essay 
handed in between now and Wed- 
nesday night will receive as a 
prize an autographed copy of one 
of the pastor’s books and the es- 
say will be read at the Wednesday 


Sunday, Dec. 6th! 


Evening Prayer Meeting. Read 
the story, and then write your es- 
say on “How This Story Applies 
to Linwood Methodist Church.” 
Here’s the story, clipped from 
The Literary Digest: 

A Financial Wizard 

Gentleman: “What would you 
do with a nickel if I gave you 
one?” 

Hobo (sarcastically): “Get a 
new suit, mister, an’ some supper, 
an’ a night’s lodgin’, an’ breakfast, 
an’ dinner tomorrow.” 

Gentleman: “My good fellow, 
here’s a quarter. Go and support 
yourself for the rest of your life.” 
—Boston Transcript. 

* * * 


A RED LETTER DAY! 
IS COMING THIS WAY! 


For Linwood Boulevard Methodist 
Church. 

Will You Plan? Will You Pray? 
Will You Pledge? Will You Pay? 
That Red Letter Day is Sunday, Dec. 6. 
+ a * 


The Whole Methodist Church World 
has its eyes on Linwood Boulevard this 
day. Dr. Claudius Spencer said last 
week when the Pastor of this church 
called on him: “I’m watching with 
keen interest to see if Linwood Boule- 
vard rises to its chance and to such 
leadership as you fellows are giving it. 
I am expecting that she will!” Bishop 
Meade in Denver said to the Pastor last 
week: “We are expecting great things 
of Linwood Boulevard now!” Every 
Editor in Methodism, every Bishop in 
Methodism, every great preacher of 
every great church in Methodism is 
looking to see things happen at Lin- 
wood Boulevard. “WILL YOU HELP 
TO MAKE THEM HAPPEN TODAY?” 
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Just a Minute 


Of course you enjoy seeing 
your church well filled. Have you 
ever thought of a parish paper 
as a means of bringing your peo- 
ple to church? It reaches pros- 
pective members. 


Our Parish Paper Plan has 
helped other pastors, let it help 
you. 


Investigate Now—Samples 
and details free 


THE PARISH PAPER PRESS 


Drawer D Pana, Illinois 














Whatever 
Your 
Question 


Be it the pro- 

nunciation of 

vitamin or marquisette or soviet, 
the spelling of a puzzling word— 
the meaning of overhead, novo- 
caine, etc., this “Supreme Author- 
ity” 

Webster's New International Dictlonary 
contains an accurate, final an- 
swer. 407,000 Words, 2700 Pages, 
6000 Illustrations. Regular and 
India Paper Editions. Write for 
specimen pages, prices, ete., 
FREE Pocket Maps if you name 
Church Management. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 

















Folding Chairs 


For Church, Sunday 
School Chapel, Com- 
munity or Parish House. 
Every chair guaranteed. 
Your local furniture 
dealer can furnish them. 


Insist on Herkimer 
Chairs 


Herkimer Specialty Corp. 
Cold Brook, N. Y. 





Masks 


Our Sermon to Children 


(This talk can be made much more 
effective if the preacher will secure sev- 


‘eral masks and use them for illustra- 


tions.) 
N New York there is a play which 
[mates a very ingenius use of 
masks. We call them at times just 
“false faces.” You may know that 


’ these masks have been developed to 


the point where they look perfectly nat- 
ural. From a few feet away it is dif- 
ficult to tell whether one wears a mask 
or not. But if you watch carefully 
when one is speaking, you can tell. For 
the lips to the mask do not move like 
the lips of the natural face. 

Well, in this play the characters 
make use of the masks. For instance 
there is a girl who wears a mask when 
she speaks to one man. When she is 
talking to another she removes her 
mask. Then she appears as an entirely 
different person. There is a man who 
when alone removes his mask. Then 
he comes to himself. He expresses 
himself honestly. When somebody 
comes he slips the mask back on and 
acts as people expect him to act. 

It is a fine presentation of the masks 
we really wear in life. Many children 
have several masks. There is the mask 
one wears at home. Perhaps that is 
the only time when we are real. We 
get used to home and we say what we 
think. We show our temper, talk back 
to brothers and sisters and say many 
things we ought not to. 

Let us plan for a party. We hurry 
with preparations, wash carefully, put 
on our party clothes and then take 
down a new mask and slip it on the 
face. I mean a new mask for as we 
enter the party we become new people. 
Now we act so nice and courteous. We 
say, “Thank you,” and “If you please.” 
We keep our hands clean and our 
clothes arranged nicely. 

Back home again we slip on the first 
mask and slip back in the old ways. 
Sunday comes and we hunt for the 
Sunday school mask. Mariy boys and 
girls say the golden rule on Sunday 
who don’t live it during the week. I 
have even heard it hinted that grown 
up folks have Sunday masks. Others 
have masks they slip on when the min- 
ister comes to call. Once a woman 
made a mistake. She thought that it 
was her husband at the door and she 
got the wrong mask on. Of course it 
is just as bad for adults to have these 
masks as it is for children. 

What we really should try to do is 
to live each day at home, at church and 
at school so that we will be genuine. 
We ought to be so anxious to be courte- 
ous, kind and loyal that it will not 
be necessary to pretend to be somebody 


else. It is the much safer way. The 
man who wears masks never knows 
when he is going to lose one and have 
to appear as he really is. It is a great 
thing to be genuine. Jesus was gen- 
uine. Many of his followers put masks 
on his memory but he was simple and 
genuine in the best sense. 

Of course this idea that masks may 
change a man’s character is really very 
old.. The custom prevailed among the 
medicine men of many savage races. 
They possessed hideous masks which 
when worn gave them the power of 
God and demons. This new play makes 
use of an old idea. For even the 
ancient savages appreciated that each 
of us has possibilities of being several 
personalities at the same time. The 
good Christian seeks to develop just 
one personality and that is for every 
day in the week and every week in the 
year. 


A Brother of Man 

Did you give him a lift? He’s a brother 
of man 

And bearing about all the burden he 
can. 

Did you give him a smile? 

downcast and blue, 

And the smile would have helped him 
to battle it through. 

Did you give him your hand? 
slipping down hill 

And the world, so I fancied, was using 
him ill. 

Did you give him a word? 
show him the road, 

Or did you just let him go on with 
his load? 

Did you help him along? 
like you. 

But the grasp of your hand might have 
carried him through. 


He was 


He was 


Did you 


He is human 


Did you bid him good cheer? Just a 
word and a smile 

Were what he most needed that last 
weary mile. 

Did you know what he bore in that 
burden of cares 

That is every man’s load, and that 
sympathy shares? 

Did you try to find out what he needed 
from you, 

Or did you just leave him to battle it 
through? 

Do you know what it means to be 
losing the fight? 

When a lift just in time might set 
everything right? 

Do you know what it. means—just the 
clasp of the hand 

When a man’s borne about all a mai 
ought to stand? 

Anonymous. 


Wars are fought by boys, suffered 
by women, paid for by posterity and 
usually started by men old enough to 
know better. 
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What Science Has Done For My Religion 


A Sermon By John A. Rice, A. M., D. D., LL. D., 
Boston Avenue M. E. Church South, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


He shall guide you into all truth. 
(John 16:13.) 


HERE are for us three paths to 
reality. That most commonly 
found is the path of authority, 
but the spirit of these times has become 
intolerant of authority as a final word 
in any field. The second is human 
reason, but reason itself cannot get us 
very far. Its highest function is to 
sit in judgment upon issues brought 
before it and to make hypothesis by 
which we may find our way a little 
nearer the larger truth. The third is 
the path of experiment, issuing in ex- 
perience. It is my purpose to confine 
myself solely to the third, and I shall 
be able to do what I want to do best 
if we imagine ourselves in an old-time 
orthodox love feast, where experience 
is the only question up. You will, there- 
fore, permit me to recall briefly some of 
my own experiences out of which the 
things I wish to say have come. 

I was born in 1862, three years after 
Darwin’s “Origin of Species” was pub- 
lished, and nine years before the 
“Descent of Man.” I went to the State 
University, where I at once found cer- 
tain great scientific assumptions that 
were startling to a country boy. A few 
years before I went there two of the 
greatest men ever produced by the 
South had been eliminated because they 
had dared to say that one could be a 
Christian and an Evolutionist. I studied 
such books as Le Cont’s “Elements 
of Geology,” Spencer’s “Psychology,” 
Bain’s “Psychology,” and came _ in 
contact with the world’s thinking at 
that time in the field of science. I 
came up against not only the doctrine 
of Evolution, but physiological psy- 
chology—the new psychology—upon the 
pronouncement of which men asserted 
that the brain secretes mind just as 
the liver secretes bile, and undertook, 
therefore, to exclude spiritual reality. 
I was more or less all the time familiar 
with the writings of Huxley and others 
who were popularizing the science of 
the day, and insisting as did John 
Stuart Mill and others that the law of 
cause and effect was of Universal ap- 
plication, that the scientific interpre- 
tation of nature allowed no place for 
God and for prayer, and that God had 
no share in the governing of the physi- 
cal universe, where mechanical forces 
alone prevailed. 

I had hardly escaped from that when 
it was proposed that we should study 


the Bible according to the canons of 
literary criticism just as we study any 
other book. Then there arose the science 
of comparative religion, and men said, 
“We will not consent to put Christian- 
ity alongside any other religion, and 
thus degrade it.” They said also, “We 
are not to study the scientific processes 
of conversion and other religious 
phenomena for the reason that it is in- 
terfering with Providence.” At about 
the same time came an emphasis upon 
the social note in Christianity. It was 
insisted that the Kingdom of God was 
something to be achieved here, and not 
something bestowed hereafter. The 
whole field of fundamentals began to 
be discussed and we have been at war 


. ever since. 


I have, therefore, lived through the 
entire conflict of science’ on the one 
hand and theology on the other. It was 
never a conflict of religion, against 
scientific truth, but men’s interpreta- 
tion of religion versus men’s interpreta- 
tion of nature. 

I insist upon the Protestant right 
to interpret religious reality for my- 
self, and accord to you the same priv- 
ilege. It is a fundamental plank in the 
Protestant platform that everybody 
shall be permitted to interpret the Bible 
and theology—the whole range of re- 
ligious reality—according to his own 
best judgment and within the limits of 
his capacity. You will, therefore, per- 
mit me to tell as a matter of experience 
some of the results of this progress of 
now nearly fifty years through the 
center of whose storms I have found 
my lone way. 

There are four types of people that 
have been disclosed in the conflict: the 
blatant materialist like Darrow on the 
one hand, and the blatant, narrow re- 
ligionist like Bryan on the other, both 
equally ignorant of the spiritual mean- 
ing of their time; a third class who 
have said, “If that is what Christianity 
does for people—if it makes men claim- 
ing to be disciples of Christ go at 
each other’s throats,—I have no time 
for Christianity.” The fourth class are 
those distressed souls who feel that 
there must be something going wrong 
in the world, the Ark of the Lord is 
wabbling. I am not particularly con- 
cerned about any class except the last. 
I should love to be of service to the 
earnest soul that stands by the Ark 
anxious about the outcome. 

As to this experience, first of all, 


science has given me a Christ-like God 
—ijntimate in nature, in experience, and 
in human history. 

All our theology is based upon a three 
story universe. A flat earth, Heaven 
above, and Hell below. God, a big man, 
a terrible detective, a severe judge, sit- 
ting on a great white throne in this 
far up Heaven was the terror of my 
childhood and youth. We were under 
the conception alike unscriptural and 
unphilosophical of a cleft between Na- 
ture and the Supernatural. God created, 
controls, and directs from without his 
world. The disclosure of the infinitesi- 
mal and the infinite in Nature has en- 
abled me to feel my way to the heart 
of things where I find God, Almighty, 
and All-loving too. We have been 
thinking of solids, liquids, gasses, elec- 
tricity, energy always moving inward. 
We are now making the atom tell its 
secrets, revealing in its bosom a solar 
system in cyclonic action, electrons 
moving around a central proton which 
has to be magnified ten billion times to 
be as big as a pin point, itself two 
thousand times the weight of an elec- 
tron. We conceive enough electrons 
passing through a sixteen candle power 
electric blub in a single second to re- 
quire every man, woman, and child in 
Oklahoma not one ever sleeping or 
dying, counting at the rate of two 
thousand a second, twenty thousand 
years to count them. There is enough 
power in one pound of ordinary mat- 
ter to run all the ships of our navy, 
enough in a single breath of air to 
run the workshops of the world, in one 
ounce of water to lift the fleet Scape-a- 
Flow and place it on the main land. 
We find in the smallest French coin 
eighty million horse power. It has 
required thirty-four million horse power 
working one hour to bring any grain 
of matter to its present position. And 
universal unity prevails throughout this 
infinitesimal world. The ninety-two 
elements, eighty-seven of which have 
been dis-engaged are all made out of 
one and the same electron, the ultimate 
unit of all, the same everywhere. The 
spectroscope shows in a ray of light 
what was happening a million years 
ago in a star so far away as to require 
that time to reach us traveling at the 
rate of a hundred and eighty-six 
thousand miles a second. It shows 
what was happening in the sun eight 
minutes ago, and what is happening 
here now. It is all one. And the cell, 
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taking energy from the atom, becomes 
the ultimate unit of all life. The same, 
also, everywhere. And the tremendous 
meaning of life and growth is sug- 
gested by the fact that one bacillus, 
less than one five hundredth of an inch 
long, can people all our oceans a mile 
deep in five days. All life comes out of 
life. So we find our way into the 
infinitesimal where we meet God face 
to face. Beyond the electron is God, 
who has iost his throne in a far off 
Heaven, to find it again in the inmost 
heart of things. That the three story 
universe has passed is shown by a story 
of two men starting into a door, the 
one a man of the street, the other a 
scientist. The man of the street enters 
without thought. The scientist hesi- 
tates. He remembers that he must go 
against fourteen pounds of pressure 
to every square inch of his body, with 
ether blowing through the interstices, 
that the door-sill will be gone when he 
steps upon it, since it is moving a 
thousand miles an hour in one direction 
on the earth’s axis, twenty miles a 


second round the sun, and twelve and’ 


a half miles a second toward the star 
Vega, that the plank after all is but a 
bundle of electrons and protons which 
occupy only a billionth part of the 
space contained in its form. It will 
therefore, be at the risk of his life to 
make a single step. It would be like 
stepping into a swarm of flies. This 
three fold movement leaves the New 
Jerusalem above, and the seething pit 
below, both far behind. Gone are they, 
never to return. Yet they leave us an 
Intelligent Purpose of good will, for- 
ever working with Almighty Power 
from within. And Heaven and Hell 
forever present in the boundless reaches 
of infinity. 


Again, science has given me a satis- 
fying world view. When I was born 
the universe was supposed to have been 


created in six days six thousand 
years ago. Professor Lightfoot of 
Cambridge proved to his own satisfac- 
tion that the world was created at 
nine o’clock, Thursday morning, the 
twenty-third of October, 4004 B. C. I 
felt the perfect back-bone of a fish the 
other day so old that two scientists 
present when asked its age replied that 
the question was like asking how many 
seconds I had lived. We now go back 
no one knews how many millions of 
years or billions even. And everywhere 
order prevails. Nature has its uni- 
versal rhythms, its laws prevail without 
fail. Yet these laws are but the way 
one thing follows another, and all 
things are not a crystal, but a stream, 
not a finally fixed entity, but an end- 
less process of becoming. This gives us 
light on the origin of evil. It is one 
thing to think of God creating by di- 
vine fiat instanter all things, man in- 


cluded, perfect, and upon man’s fall, 
all things, man included, tumbling back 
into the godless deep from which God 
has ever since been seeking to redeem 
us. It is another thing to think of God 
as creating by slow processes of tireless 
struggle through countless eons, carry- 
ing the universe toward some far off 
ideal. This then, is not the best possible 
world yet, It will be when He is through 
with it. Man, that fell upon becoming 
self-conscious and has staggered all 
along the way, is nevertheless moving 
with God toward a yet unachieved self. 
It has taken God a million years to 
make a feather regarded as among the 
most perfect of his products. Creation 
by growth is the method I see him now 
using every day, and he is inviting us 
to share his creative work. In the 
light of Evolution, which is only 
creation by growth, all our ills take on 
a new meaning, being the birth pangs 
of a new order, and all experiences pass 
into a new perspective. Our Utopia is 
where the Prophets and Apostles put it, 
far on in front. 


Yet again, science has given me a 
biology of the human soul. When in 
1878, Wundt took us into his laboratory, 
it looked to some as if he would de- 
stroy the human soul with all hope of 
a hereafter. There were those who 
said the nervous system secreted soul 
as the liver secretes bile. No psychosis 
—no action of the soul without action 
of the body, no action of the body with- 
out action of the soul—was the law we 
found. There was widespread distress, 
but out of it we have got a new mean- 
ing of childhood. We are catching 
glimpses of the shifting epochs through 
which the baby goes on the long way 
to himself, and the law controlling his 
development. The result is nothing 
less than the discovery of the child and 
his place in the universe. And we are 
no longer disturbed about a hereafter. 
We have learned to distinguish between 
reanimation and resurrection. The one 
generally discounted, the other coming 
to be accepted more and more. Flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom 
of God. There are three great births: 
First into the flesh, second into a con- 
scious experience of God and Spiritual 
Reality, third, into the External King- 
dom of the spirit where, having 
sloughed off the physical body and left 
it forever behind, our souls shall begin 
to create what Paul calls spiritual 
bodies, adequate organs of the soul in 
a spiritual environment. Paul’s analogy 
is that of a grain of wheat whose 
sheath rots, whose germ revives and 
grows. Progressing in this spiritual 
body, we shall forever find something 
yet to learn, something more to do, 
someone else to love. 


Science helps me to pray. The scien- 
tific interpretation of Nature seemed at 


first to bow God out of his world and 
to leave no place for prayer. If all 
causes are ultimately physical then 
human motives are physical, and spir- 
itual laws illusions. If the order of 
the world is fixed, how can we pray? 
This question broke many hearts in 
the last quarter of the last century. 
But we have come to distinguish be- 
tween Pagan prayer, which seeks to 
make God do our will and Christian 
prayer, which seeks to bring our wills 
into harmony with his. Prayer then, in 
one aspect, is listening in for the voice 
of gentle stillness for the purpose of 
following its lead. Thus, tuned in we 
can get many things forever impossible 
otherwise. A father can do for his 
children who are in filial fellowship 
with him what he cannot do for the 
hard and heedless, and our belief in 
a fixed order in Nature enables us to 
rely upon his unfailing answer to our 
call. We trust the order of Nature in 
planting our crops, in driving our busi- 
ness, in planning material things, why 
can we not trust with the same confi- 
dence the spiritual processes which are 
as exact and as exacting as the laws 
of gravitation? We trust the God of 
Nature in things natural, why not trust 
the God of the spirit in things spiritual. 
I can pray better for knowing that 
tomorrow’s sun will rise than under 
the fear that somebody or something 
might prevent its rising. And the whole 
question of intercessory prayer gets a 
flood of life from even the possibility 
of telepathy. A thought disturbance 
in my mind creates its peculiar form 
in my nervous system. That disturb- 
ance in that form carried by ether may 
set up a like disturbance in the ner- 
vous system of a friend in China with 
whom I am in tune and pass through 
his nervous system into his mind start- 
ing the same thoughts there that orig- 
inated in me. Prayer thus becomes a 
new force acting under definite laws, 
producing definite effects, which force 
God can use in preparing my friend to 
receive things otherwise out of his 
reach, by the same method of one spirit 
pelting upon another. God moves upon 
us in countless ways, bringing us things, 
clarifying our minds, purifying our 
hearts, stirring us into action, bringing 
us into peace and rest with himself. 
The whole life of the spirit in fellow- 
ship with God and each other takes on 
in the light of these suggestions a vital, 
a vast meaning. 


Science has saved my Bible. We 
have wasted much energy in trying to 
reconcile the Bible with itself, with 
Christian ideals, and with the results 
ef scientific research. We have not al- 
ways observed that the Bible came out 
of religion and not religion out of the 
Bible. Revelation has always depended, 
depends yet, upon the capacity of those 
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Begin Now to Plan Fall Acctivities 


During the summer look into the wonderful things which 
hundreds of pastors have accomplished through church bulletins, 
letters and other matter which they have printed themselves, at 
very low cost, with a Multigraph. 


Begin to plan for more and better publicity. Find 
out what equipment you need and get some of your 
young people interested in its operation. We can re- | 
fer you to the experience of others, and the book shown The Junior Muttigraph 
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low cost. 


The Multigraph has done wonders for others; it may 
for you. It has put new life and energy into many , 
churches, helped to raise thousands of dollars, increased 
membership and general interest in the church and re- 
duced printing bills, too. 
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For instance, read this from the First 


Reformed Church of Wilkes-Barre, Pa: 

















“During the first year our official board found that we NORTH sr, : 
had saved at least $300.00 on our printing and at the same pe Whe: . 
time were using a great deal more printed matter than CREATION, 7 
we were when we had to pay the printer. This past year | CHURCH, ‘ 
we saved over $500.00. A drive for funds for a new OETONN 
parsonage was launched last September with the result i me Wt nas « sos sett 
that we easily raised $10,000.00. All our printing was | ef 
done by myself on the Multigraph.” | Steere 


(Fas. H. Knorr, Treas. Parsonage Fund) | 


We have dozens of letters like that of Mr. 
Knorr. What he has done is not unusual for | 
Multigraph users. Mail us the coupon and get | 
more complete information. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
1818 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 








The Senior Multigraph—for those who 
need an equipment of greater capacity 
—is shown below. 

This is a larger, power-driven Multi- 
graph, which is more economical for 
churches having much printing. You 
can judge just what equipment you 
need by mailing the 


Pa Mail With 
“Your Letterhead 


Check items in which you are interested. 
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$1000° REWARD 


The Ministers Protective Society will pay $1000.00 to the 
first person who can prove that said Society does not and can- 
not make good its promises, including the old age pension. 
NO IMPOSSIBLE PROMISES. 


Life, Sickness, Accident, 
Annuity — All Four In One Policy 


Benefits Paid 


Annuity, for five years, after age 65 

(The pension is assured to all who qualify for it.) 
Accidental death 

Loss of both eyes, hands or feet 

Loss of one eye, hand or foot 

Permanent total disability 

Natural death 

Natural death and fatal sickness 

Sickness, per week 

Temporary total disability, per week 





$ 200.00 


2200.00 
1000.00 


FACTS OF INTEREST 


Assets doubled every year. Number of policyholders more 
than doubled every year for several consecutive years. Our 
$10.00 rate is a fixed rate and will not be changed. Retire- 
ment does not cancel policy. All claims paid in full regardless 
of protection carried elsewhere. Requirements of state laws 
are met. We own our Home Office building which could not 
be duplicated for $100,000.00. A single policy costs $2.50 per 
quarter, or $10.00 per year. A double policy costs $5.00 per 
quarter, or $20.00 per year. Bank references furnished. 


LETTER OF APPRECIATION 


Dunkirk, Ohio, March 24, 1926. 


_ Gentlemen: Accept my thanks for your check for $2200.00, de- 
livered to me by President Smith, in settlement of the accidental death 
claim of my beloved husband, Rev. W. H. Bennett. I shall always be 
glad that my husband carried protection with your great organization. 
His relations with The Ministers Protective Society were always pleas- 
ant. In May, 1923, Rev. Bennett’s sickness claim was adjusted to his 
entire satisfaction. We have always found The Ministers Protective 
Society to be true to its promises. Long live this grand organization, 
and the good men who are managing its affairs. Very truly yours, 
Mrs. W. H. Bennett. 


Write for literature and a membership application blank. 
Please be sure to state your DENOMINATION and AGE at 
last birthday. 


Write today—tomorrow may be too late 


The Ministers. Protective Society 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 














to whom God seeks to reveal himself, 
for it is a revelation of himself rather 
than of abstract truth that we are 
concerned with. If the Bible depends 
upon the cultural, ethical, and spirit- 
ual limitations of the people out of 
whom it came, it will then be found to 
progress with the experience of these 
people. This is exactly what the his- 
torical study of it reveals. We no 
longer have to apologize for theft, mur- 
der, rapine, and all the rest of the 
hideous crimes committed by the an- 
cient Hebrews under the claim of Di- 
vine sanction, Divine command even. 
We have to ask two questions abcut 
any ancient literature: First, what it 
meant, just what did the author intend 
to say to those to whom he was speak- 
ing. Secondly, what it means, what 
are the great universal principles un- 
derlying a given situation? These uni- 
versal principles are binding upon all 
everywhere in every age. We have 
come in other words, to trace revelation 
as a progressive experience beginning 
in the crude life of a primitive people 
with all their misunderstandings and 
inadequacies, but going forward till in 
the fullness of time the yearning ideals 
of all peoples over all the earth are 
completed and fulfilled same process of 
one spirit pelting upon another, in the 
personality of Jesus Christ, in whom 
dwelt bodily all the fullness of the 
human and of the Divine. In this way 
we get rid of all such disturbing ques- 
tions as inerrancy, infallibility, verbal 
inspiration. About these we are no 
longer concerned. The Bible is now 
the record by inspired souls of God’s 
revelations of himself progressively in 
the experience of the Hebrew people, 
culminating in the Word made flesh, 
and the story of the new spiritual 
forces. He stirred and released. It 
needs no arguments to buttress it, for 
it is self-authenticating. It is inspired 
because it is inspiring and ought to 
inspire as it has done through the 
centuries. It is infallible for the pur- 
pose for which it was given, namely, 
the bringing of God and man face to 
face in satisfying relations with each 
other. 


Science has given me a sense of 
solidarity with all seekers after God. 
The study of comparative religion dis- 
closes the similarity, if not the identity, 
of the roots of religion in all ages and 
among all peoples. They all come out 
of the same abysmal human hungers, 
the same groping struggles of inade- 
quate minds and hearts toward a sat- 
isfying grip upon ultimate reality. No 
matter in what tongue it speaks re- 
ligion tells the same inarticulate human 
story, and Jesus Christ has become in 
a vaster sense than our fathers knew 
the Bread of Life for all mankind of 
every race, nation, stage of culture, and 
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condition of life. He alone can answer 
their call, and his religion is winning 
supremacy everywhere. Dogmas and 
creeds among primitive cultures are 
not so far removed from our own as 
we had supposed. Our dogmas come 
out of our social experiences, and the 
scientific study of religious experience 
is beginning to illumine this hitherto 
dark region. We had supposed God to 
be chiefly in the extraordinary, we are 
now seeing him most of all in the ordi- 
nary. When George Albert Coe pro- 
posed to study the processes of con- 
version he was thrown out of North- 
western University because he was in- 
terfering with Providence. But we are 
coming to learn that understanding the 
methods of God’s working does not dis- 
count or diminish his role in religion. 
By clearing away the cobwebs out of 
our brains, the paganisms, the myths, 
legends, and superstitions out of our 
theology, eliminating the crudities and 
absurdities from our rituals and be- 
liefs, we are beginning to approach the 
simplicity of Jesus, and find rest unto 
our souls. 

Science has given me a vital social 
faith. I heard when a boy something 
about the Kingdom of God. What it 
was, nobody ever told me, except that 
it was something prepared for us be- 
yond the grave. Nobody ever said in 
my hearing for the first thirty-eight 
years of my life that the Kingdom of 
God is a social ideal to be achieved 
under Divine guidance by Divine power 
in the fellowship of Divine Love; a 
social order to be realized here and 
now on this planet, in this world, in 
answer to our common human needs. 
When I came to inquire how that King- 
dom was to come I began to hear of 
two types of teaching in the New Tes- 
tament: That it was to come by a sud- 
den catastrophe bursting of God upon 
the world, establishing a universal 
physical empire in which the physical 
Christ returning to rule would live a 
physical life and administer the affairs 
of a political government. There is 
another type of things portrayed for us 
in the New Testament: The grain of 
mustard seed was to grow steadily un- 
til the birds of the heavens would make 
nests in its limbs, and so the Kingdom 
of God, with it a progressive social 
faith, would move forward through the 
ages by regular methods of growth un- 
der God until more and more it would 
take the form of a universal brother- 
hood of individuals living in filial fel- 
lowship with the Father and in fra- 
ternal service to each other. Under the 
influence of the new social sciences we 
are coming to re-read our Bible with 
more candid eyes. And Jesus Christ is 
felt as never before to be our only So- 
cial Redeemer. His Personality is 
rapidly reorganizing the world, the 
whole world. And we are understand- 





ing what he meant when he said, “Seek 
ye first His Kingdom.” We are learn- 
ing that the aim by which every Chris- 
tian man is measured—the only aim 
with promise—the only aim worthy of 
the pent up infinities within us, is the 
aim to add our little, whatever it may 
be, to bring nearer and yet nearer this 
ever-coming Kingdom of God on the 
earth. 


Finally, the scientific spirit has given 
me the courage of a proportionate mind. 
I used to try to believe some things be- 
cause I was afraid not to. I was afraid 
I’d go to hell. That, I doubt not, is an 
alarming element in the religious faith 
of most people. Afraid not to believe, 
because afraid God will send you to hell 
if you don’t. What, after all, is neces- 
sary? What, after ali, are the funda- 
mentals? What, after all, must I carry 
in order that it in turn may carry me? 
The tragedy of human life is that we 
are carrying that which we imagine is 
carrying us. Jesus Christ was asked 
that very question on the last day of 
his public ministry. What are the 
fundamentals upon which all else de- 
pends? And his answer was “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 


with all thy mind, and with all thy . 


strength; and the second is like unto it, 
—thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self. Upon these two hang all the law 
and the prophets.” Upon these two 
depend all other dogmas you are to be- 
lieve. Out of these two must come all 
the doctrines conceived to be necessary 
to Christianity. These two must deter- 
mine what I must do. Whatever helps 
me to do these two is worth believing, 
and what doesn’t, isn’t. Clear your 
mind of your fears; drive fear out of 
your life. Stand by Jesus and say, 
“Thy life shall be my life; thy pur- 
pose my purpose; thy faith my faith; 
thy religion my religion. 


I am in the fortieth year of my min- 
istry. After forty years I am willing 
to take my stand for time and for 
eternity in the face of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, and any other 
agencies that may be abroad in the 
land, by the side of Jesus, and in some 
lowly way try to follow him, and I am 
not afraid. I am not concerned about 
your theories. I am concerned that you 
shall share with me the redeeming ex- 
perience and work of Jesus Christ, my 
Lord. Are you ready to stand with 
me and say: 


“Thou Christ, my soul is hurt and 
bruised! 
With words the scholars wear me out; 
My brain o’erwearied and confused, 
Thee, and myself, and all I doubt. 


And must I back to darkness go 
Because I cannot say their creed? 

I know not what I think; I know 
Only that thou art what I need.” 
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YOU CAN HAVE 


AN UP-TO-DATE 


Church Bulletin, 
Rev. Kyle Model, 
known the coun- 
try over as the 
most satisfactory 
of all bulletin 
boards, is now offered at this new re- 
duced price. Neat, attractive, and dig- 
nified in appearance—it is the simplest 
bulletin ever devised. 

The steel sign section and litho- 
graphed letters are also sold separately 
to churches who wish to build their 
own cabinets—or who wish to bring old 
style bulletins up-to-date. Write for 
our catalogue showing a variety of 
styles and sizes. 


H. E. Winters Specialty Co. 


606 Pershing Ave. Davenport, Ia. 


The DeLuxe BULLETIN 
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Something we will appreciate—Just say you 
saw it in ‘‘Church Management’’. 
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They Will Thank You 








> Spleens one of your friends or 
co-workers will remember with 
appreciation your introducing 
him to Church Management—The 
Journal for Church Executives. 


Right here is an opportunity for you to do some- 
body a real service and at the same time earn for 
yourself a worth-while book that you will read 
with profit. 


Send the coupon below as an order for new sub- 
scription to Church Management and we will send 
te you your choice of any one of the following 
books: 


Talks to High School Boys—Holmes 
Putting It Across—W. H. Leach 
Children’s Six Minutes—Bruce S. Wright 
Critical Hours in a Preacher’s Life—Wareing 
Soul Winning Stories—Banks 


Speak to your man right away, get his order, 
never mind collecting—Send in the coupon with 
the book you want marked and we will do the rest. 


A new subscriber is one that has not been on our 
active list for six months. 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, 
634 Huron Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Here is a new subscriber for you. 


His name is 


Send bill for $2.00—(1 year’s subscription) to him. 
When his remittance is received, send book. 


My 
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WE RECOMMEND FOR THE 
LAYMAN’S BOOK SHELF 


(See reviews in this issue.) 


The Modern Sunday School 
Archibald. Century. 


Our Lord’s Earthly Life 
Smith. Doran. 


A Study of Christian Sects 
Lyon. Beacon Press. 


Principles of Religious Education 
Emme and Stevick. Macmillan. 


Sermons 


Great Canadian Preaching, edited by 
W. Harold Young. (George H. Doran 
Co., 297 pages, $2 net.) There are 
eighteen sermons by eighteen preachers 
in this book. A biographical note by 
the editor preceding each sermon adds 
interest. Many of the sermons were 
probably preachéd on special occasions 
and their contents are of a general sort. 
The present reviewer could not help 
comparing these sermons with other re- 
cent volumes. As compared with Scot- 
tish sermons they are sermons and not 
discussions and social as well as in- 
dividualistic. Compared with the ser- 
mons of leaders in the American pulpit 
they are in general more massive and 
sweeping. They suggest the inexhaust- 
ible riches which may be discovered by 
men who are not tired.—M. L. M. 


The Bridge Builders, by Richard 
Braunstein. (The Abingdon Press, 153 
pages.) This is a series of nine ser- 
mons with the following titles: “The 
Bridge Builders,” “The Grain of Mus- 
tard Seed,” “The Ministry of the Hid- 
den Leaven,” “The Glory of the Com- 
monplace,” “Of Whom the World Was 
Not Worthy,” “Unknown Builders,” 
“The Conservation of Spiritual Energy,” 
“Constraining Love,” “The Christmas 
Spenders.” 

The author draws for his inspiration 
directly from the life, personality and 
work of Jesus. He gets at essentials 
and avoids the elements of controversy. 
In all the sermons is found a passion 
for personality, faith in its higher pos- 
sibilities, and the desire to serve the 
ane a living of the man of today. 


Sermonic Help 


Pillars of Gold, by Mitchell Bronk. 
(The Judson Press, 211 pages, $1.50 
net.) “Pillars of Gold” is a group of 
essays, sketches and stories most of 
which have appeared previously in 
papers and magazines. The author is 
a preacher and preserves the homiletic 
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viewpoint as well as the personal tone 
of the pulpit. A wide scholarship is 
wedded to his love for the people. The 
chapters deal with persons, places and 
events but mostly with persons. He 
enters the realms of nature, poetry, 
biography, art and the shop. He is a 
good story teller. To read the book 
is to give the preacher a lesson in 
variety. This variety is indicated in 
the titles of the chapters: “A Pillar 
of Gold,” “At the Home of Saint Fran- 
cis,” “The Ox-cart of Lydia Rogers,” 
“A Woman Saint and Philanthropist of 
the Middle Ages,” “Two Hymns and 
Twce Women,” “What Rheims Cathedral 
Said to Me,’ “Sunshine Through the 
Berry Brambles,” “Bewald of the 
Lobedaburg,” “My Art Confessions and 
a Picture of Raphael,” “A Tramping 
Minister,” “An Unmusical Musician,” 
“Graveyards as a Hobby,” “How Jacob 
Stainer Made His Violins,’ “My Pil- 
grim Father,’ “A Woman and the 
Mercy of God,” “Longfellow as a Re- 
ligious Poet,” “Early Missionaries to 
the American Indians,” “The Fun and 
Profit of Genealogy,” “Christmas Mem- 
ories and Messages.” We must add that 
a delightful vein of humor runs all 
through the book.—P. F. B. 






Church History 


A Study of the Christian Sects, by 
William H. Lyon. (The Beacon Press, 
Boston, $2.00 postpaid.) How many 
laymen can give an intelligent state- 
ment of the history and doctrine of 
their own churches? How many min- 
isters can give a fair-minded statement 
concerning denominations other than 
their own? An attempt to secure an- 
swers to these questions will convince 
one of the need for a wide circulation 
of this book. The present is the thir- 
teenth edition, the first having been 
published in 1891. It was the original 
intention of the author to prepare a 
manual for older scholars in church 
schools. So constant has been the 
demand for this work, however, that it 
has been revised and enlarged until it 
deserves a place in library of every 
person who cares to know anything 
about the development of Christian or- 
ganizations. The author has succeeded 
in being both accurate and fair in his 
statements. No attempt has been made 
to dispute or question the claims of 
any sect or to accentuate the position 
of any. This book can be placed in 
the hands of any person without fear 
that it will injure them in their regard 
for their particular church. It can be 
highly recommended as a part of the 
study course for any group of young 
people.—E. D. L. 
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Religious Education 


Principles of Religious Education, an 
introduction by Earle E. Emme and 
Paul R. Stevick. (Macmillan, 285 
pages, $1.75.) 

The Modern Sunday School, by 
George Hamilton Archibald. (The Cen- 
tury Company, 208 pages, $2.00.) 

These two new books in the field of 
Religious Education will be gladly re- 
ceived because the authors have their 
feet squarely on the ground of prac- 
tical experience both in conducting 
schools and in teaching principles. In 
this ever changing and developing field 
where so much dependence still must be 
placed upon volunteer leaders this 
practical aspect constitutes an essen- 
tial in literature that is to be really 
effective. 

The Introduction to the Principles of 
Religious Education will make a splen- 
did text book for the elementary stu- 
dent. The authors have organized their 
material most cogently. After an in- 
troductory chapter on the changing 
emphasis in religion and in education 
there are four parts. Part I. The ma- 
terial that concerns Religious Educa- 
tion: Human nature, as seen by psy- 
chology, by sociology, in historic Chris- 
tian thinking, and as hopeful material 
for religious education. Part II. Aims: 
what religious education hopes to do 
with human nature. “The ultimate 
aim . . . is to help the individual in 
his own continuous reconstruction and 
readjustments of his experience, in- 
creasingly to understand, appreciate, 
and participate in the Christian way 
of living fruitfully in this world.” 

Chapters follow on the more imme- 
diate aims with children, youth, and 
adults, in attaining the ultimate goal. 
Part III. Means: the religious educa- 
tive process, how human nature is to 
be modified, gives chapters in the study 
of the educative process, curriculum, 
method, and administration. Part IV. 
Leadership consists of several inform- 
ing and inspiring chapters on who is 
to direct the process. Each chapter 
closes with splendid suggestions for 
study and discussion, with ample 
bibliography. 

In The Modern Sunday School, Prin- 
cipal Archibald gives us the results of 
over twenty years experience in Sun- 
day School work, as superintendent of 
the largest S. S. in Canada, as Principal 
of Westhill Training College for Church 
School workers, and as lecturer on both 
sides of the Atlantic at conferences. 
This volume comes straight out of his 
experience in conducting the “modern 
Sunday School.” He knows and ac- 
knowledges the values in the various 
developments of each stage in the 
growing religious education movement, 
and senses the permanent values be- 
longing to each period of the develop- 
ment. The book is replete with splen- 
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Ideal Vacation Reading 


EVOLUTION and 





CREATION 
by Sir Oliver Lodge 








The distinguished scientist takes his 
stand on the side of religion in unmis- 
To him God is the cre- 


ator and evolution is the process 


takable terms. 
which is used. 


BUILDING 
SERMONS WITH 
SYMPHONIC 
THEMES 


by Rev. William L. 
Stidger, D.D. 


More of the sermons 
which sing their way into 
the soul. This type of 
preaching is successfully 
used by hundreds of 
preachers. $2.00 


THINKING 
THROUGH 


by Rev. Alva Martin 
Kerr, D.D. 


























< 
The day of the extremist has passed. 
The time is ripe for constructive 
thinking which will take the Church 


from controversy to secure ground. 


Dr. Kerr shows the way. 


THE QUEST FOR GOD IN CHINA 


by Rev. F. W. S. O’ Neill, M.A. 


A sympathetic study of both the ancient and modern 
$ 


religions. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE OUTDOORS 


by Earle Amos Brooks 


Tells where to go, what to do and how to make an 
effective program of outdoor activities. $ 


A LITERARY GUIDE TO THE BIBLE 


by Prof. Laura H. Wild, B.D. 


An introduction to the art and beauty of Biblical 


literature. 


¥ THE THRESHOLD 





Studies in the First Psalm 
by Rev. Henry Howard 








$2.00 | 
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Another great book by 
Prof. David Smith, M.A., 
D. D., author of “The 
Days of His Flesh.” 


OUR LORD’S 
EARTHLY 
LIFE 


The product of mature 
scholarship, softened by a 
marked humanist strain. 
Making its appeal to both 
the mind and the heart it 
is the most important book 
of the year on the subject. 

$3.00 
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$1.25 


This is the season for 
finds many analogies to 
game of life. 
links of experience will delight in this 

. joyousaccountby aveteran player. $1.50 
THE TRUTH AND THE LIFE 


by Rev. Joseph Fort Newton, D.D., LL.D. 
The mystical charm of great preaching, 


2.00 mature judgment. 


These sermons have all of the rugged 
honesty and human interest so charac- 
teristic of the distinguished preacher at 
the Fifth Avenue Pre ssbyterian Church. 


$1.50 


STUDIES inthe FOR- 
GIVENESS of SINS 


by Rev. Jesse R. 
Kellems, D.D., 
oe mS ed 


Theauthor recognisesthe 
significance and reality 
of the atonement as the 
one great Christian doc- 
trine. It is a timely rebuke 
tothose who would mini- 
mize the meaning of the 


death of Christ. $2.00 
GETTING OUT 

OF THE ROUGH 
by Pres. John M. Van- 


























der Meulen, D.D. 


golf. The author 
_the larger 
colfers on the 





Honest 


tempered with 
$2.00 


THE TEN GREATEST WORDS 
ABOUT JESUS 
by Rev. J. C. Massee, D.D. 


2.00 Dr, Massee quotes in defense of the Christ the words of 
. $1.50 





$2.00 h is an ordained life. 


those who had occasion to know him. 


DIVINE VOCATION IN HUMAN LIFE 
by Prof. James Alex Robertson, M.A., D.D. 


Written by a man who believes that every life, at its best 


$2.00 


tional texts. It is in- 
tended to give a con- 
cise volume for the 
instruction of those 
joining the church. The 
treatment is first of all 
showing the church of 
the past with its 
achievement. Then the 
modern church is con- 
sidered both in the light 
of its denominational 
activities and the re- 
quirements of members. 
The last chapter is 
given to a study of the 
work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church but 
all other sections of the 
book are suitable for 
the use of any of the 
evangelical denomina- 
tions. 


New Testament 
Scholarship 


Our Lord’s Earthly 
Life, by Professor 
David Smith, M. A., D. 
D. (George H. Doran 
Company, New York, 
$3.00.) “Our Lord’s 
Earthly Life” appears 
under a favorable star. 
Furthermore, the repu- 
tation of its author is 
an added guarantee of 
popularity. For many 
years, Dr. Smith has 
lived in the atmosphere 
of the New Testament 
and even a casual read- 
er of any of the sec- 
tions in which this book 
is arranged will show 
that he has entered into 
the New Testament 
spirit with a measure 
of success attained by 
few scholars. 

Only long reflection 
and painstaking care 
enabled the author to 
make such a satisfying 
chronological outline of 
the ministry of Christ, 
beginning with his call, 
and moving forward 
through the first, sec- 
ond, and third years, to 
its culmination in his 
crucifixion. That his 
arrangement is some- 
times arbitrary or a 
matter of opinion does 
not detract from _ its 
value, for after all has 
been said, the events 
recorded in the gospels 
must have taken place 
at some time and Dr. 
Smith’s arrangement is 
always reasonable. 

It is only fair how- 


did suggestions which any worker will 
find most usable in checking up on his 
own work. In a long chapter on “The 
Graded School” he sets forth briefly but 
comprehensively the organization of a 
modern school, not forgetting the 
Cradle Roll and the Adult Departments. 
Perhaps the most helpful contribution 
of the book is its insistence upon the 
necessity of “order, reverence, and a 
suitable atmosphere,” which come large- 
ly as the result of effective organiza- 
tion. Problems of play activity, sug- 
gestion, week-day activities, the effec- 


tive use of special days, prizes and 
rewards, officers and management, each 
take up a chapter. Throughout the 
author pleads for small departments in 
order to accomplish that “physical 
nearness” which is essential to “mental 
nearness,” that “altogetherness” which 
is the imperative antecedent of atmos- 
phere.—W. D. K. 


When We Join the Church, by Archie 
Lowell Ryan. (The Abingdon Press, 
119 pages, 60 cents.) This is one of 
the Abingdon Press Religious Educa- 


ever to say that this book will not be 
satisfactory to those whose approach to 
scripture is critical. It opens with a 
dogmatic affirmation: “His birth was 
necessarily unique.” Why? Dr. Smith 
gives no conclusive reason and, in fact, 
he writes in utter insouciance of the 
mental attitude which has_ resulted 
from the scientific method. So far as 
its point of view is concerned, “Our 
Lord’s Earthly Life” might have been 
written a century ago. For those, how- 
ever, whose interest is devotional and 
who accept the great Christian tradi- 
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The Book Surprise of the Year 


Maclaren’s Expositions of the Holy Scripture 





$19.50 





At the Lowest Price Ever Offered | 


$19.50 





has been a hard one. 


of illustrations. 








HE days pass only too quickly. The week 
The demands upon 
your time and strength and heart have been 
trying. You do not want the ready-to-wear 
lifeless sermon outline—nor the insipid book 
Your need is vital. 
laren’s Expositions you may read upon what- 
ever subject you have chosen—or let Maclaren 
choose for you—and you will find enthusiasm, 
help and stimulus to preach your own sermon. 


17 Large Volumes $19.50 Cash or $22.00 Payable $2.00 Per Month 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


125 NORTH WABASH AVENUE 





In Mac- 





HIS is a set of books which, when you 
possess it, you will agree is worth any price 
ever asked for it. 
grace your library; with your Bible and your 
fundamental knowledge of things human and 
Divine, they will provide spiritual and mental 
food for yourself and those who look to you for 
spiritual teaching and uplift. 
have them, if you hurry, for less than half price. 
Examine them. They are now offered at a price 
less than half at which this monumental work 
was sold in its original and more bulky form. 
A truly wonderful opportunty. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


These books will not merely 


And you may 














tions without question, it will prove an 
inspiration, and a source of enlighten- 
ment for all who wish a clear perspec- 
tive of the life and teaching of our 
Lord as they are set forth in the New 
Testament.—J. A. MacC. 








The First Age of Christianity, by 
Ernest F. Scott. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 242 pages,-$1.50.) We 
welcome anything new from the pen of 
this New Testament scholar with whom 
we have become familiar in “The 
Ethical Teachings of Jesus,” “The New 
Testament Today,” etc. This work 
measures up well to his previous 
achievements. 

“The First Age of Christianity” is 
written with the conviction that a book 
is needed which will offer the best re- 
sults of modern New Testament schol- 
arship and which will avoid side-issues 
and technicalities of language. The 
author delivers the reader from the 
confusion that usually results when he 
must work with a number of separate 
volumes to get his information. He 
enables the student to visualize the 
early Christian movement as a living 
whole. ; 

A survey is made of the various 
phases of New Testament study in 
their relation to each other. This in- 
cludes: the historical background, the 
life and teachings of Jesus and the 
primitive church. The different as- 


pects of early Christian thought and 
the content of New Testament litera- 
ture are considered in the light of the 
most recent findings. 

But the book is much more than a 
Survey of facts and conclusions. The 
author distinguishes clearly between 


the different types of teaching which 
appear within the New Testament it- 
self. “Each outstanding teacher,” 
says Dr. Scott in speaking of the prin- 
ciples of the new religion, “was at 
liberty to interpret them in his own 
way, in the light of his own Christian 
experience. . . . Thus the Christianity 
of the age was marked by an endless 
variety. The message of Jesus was 
still new and unexplored, and earnest 
men everywhere were trying in their 
different, ways to throw more light on 
it. In the New Testament we have the 
record of these many attempts to dis- 
cover a little more of the hidden riches 
of the gospel.” 

Dr. Scott makes us feel that “the 
truth of our religion is not dependent 
on any set mode of presentation. It 
may clothe itself from time to time in 
new forms while still remaining the 
same.” 

We recommend this book to pastors 
who want to keep in touch with the 
present status of New Testament 
scholarship but who are unable to make 
an exhaustive study of all the sources. 
—P. F. B. 


Inspirational 

The Minister and His Own Soul, by 
Thomas Hamilton Lewis, D. D., LL. D. 
(The George H. Doran Company, New 
York City, 130 pages, $1.25.) This vol- 
ume by the president of the general as- 
sembly of the Methodist Protestant 
Church is a splendid study of minis- 
terial power, and we think a very fine 
book for the library of every young 
minister in particular. The experience 
of fifty years in the ministry which 











the author has had is richly portrayed 
in these pages and so clearly that it is 
like so much of an inheritance to read 
his pages. There is no quibbling done 
by Dr. Lewis. He says very plainly 
that when ministers think that their 
denominations in general, and their par- 
ishes in particular, are too small for 
them or for a great piece of work, the 
fault is not usually with the eriticised 
but with the critic. The minister’s life 
must be all and more than he hopes 
that of his people to be. For their 
spiritual development, he must develop 
spiritually and before their vision be- 
comes socialized, his must have the so- 
cial vision. The writer maintains that 
for a powerful ministry, a man must 
have a good disposition, must be a shin- 
ing example of love in action, must ex- 
hibit easily and always the poise that 
peace provides, must be carried forward 
and upward on the wings of optimism, 
and must constantly exercise himself 
thereunto through all the varying try- 
ing painful experiences ef a minister’s 
life—R. W. A. 


Youth 

Phil Tyler’s Opportunity, by Fred- 
erick E. Burnham. (Bible Institute 
Colportage Association, Chicago, 124 
pages, 75 cents.) A stirring story of 
a Christian young business man from 
Boston who bought a store in an in- 
terior small town, near which was a 
lake and summer resort. His experi- 
ences in store-keeping are told nat- 
urally and entertainingly in order to 
show the power of frank testimony 
and courageous Christian living. 
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Avoid A Slump In Your Summer’s Program 


Look over these suggestions and write for samples. 





STIMULATORS—Handy ssized_ cards 
brief messages about the benefits of church 
attendance. 
added. Write for samples, prices, etc. 


with 


Your local printing may be 


BIBLE SCHOOLS—We’ll be glad to send you 
samples and descriptions of our printed 
supplies and helps. A Bible School during 
vacation months is sure to keep up interest 
in your work. 





Samples will be sent upon application. 


POSTERS—You will have need of our series of poster cards for featuring patriotic services. 





INVITATIONS—We have a 
number of attractive in- 
vitations suitable for use 
of pastors, churches or 
Sunday Schools. Samples 
and prices sent upon re- 


quest. ples free. 





COMFORTABLE PEW CIR- 
CULAR—This 
little folder with a perti- 
nent message about church 
attendance. 
suitable for 
the next few weeks. 


RALLY DAY—You will soon 
be planning for a big 
Rally Day. Our samples 
will prove worthy of your 
consideration. Drop us a 
postal for Rally Day sug- 
gestions. 


is a neat 


Especially 
use during 
Sam- 








Collection Envelopes 





WOOLVERTON PRINTING CO., Cedar Falls, lowa 


* Christmas Cards 


Rally Day Supplies 











Your Children’s Day Calendar 


Made Beautiful and Significant 





Send for our Booklet of “200 
Electros for all the outstand- 
ing days of the year. 








By Our Electrotypes 


This appealing reproduction of a stained glass 
window by Clara M. Burd is available in three sizes. 


No. 218, size 4%x6% inches. 


Price $4.75 


No. 219, size 23gx35% inches. 


Price $2.60 


No. 220, size 14%2x2% inches. 


Price $1.50 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 
14-16 Vesey Street 


New York 





Bible Study 


The Twelve Minor Prophets, by Prof. 
George L. Robinson. (George H. Doran 
Co., 203 pages, $2 net.) The times and 
teachings of the twelve minor prophets 
are presented in this volume both in 
their oriental coloring and with appli- 
cation to the world of today. The 
author has combined criticism and rev- 
erence in a rare degree. In an appen- 
dix he gathers together critical notes 
on matters in which many readers 
would not be greatly interested. Great 
erudition, balanced judgment and orig- 
inal presentation mark the entire book. 
Teachers of Bible study classes will be 
grateful to Dr. Robinson of McCormick 
for the great help which he has for 
them here.—M. L. M. 


The King’s Cross, by Angus Dun. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., 79 pages, 
$1.00.) These meditations on the 
Seven Words from the Cross were orig- 
inally delivered by Angus Dun of the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of 
Cambridge, Mass., as addresses for the 
three hours service of Good Friday. 
They are a splendid example of social 
devotionalism though somewhat weak 
in the mystical quality so desirable for 
Good Friday meditation. They will be 
of much interest to those evangelical 
ministers who are beginning to place 
a new emphasis on lenten devotions.— 
W.-8. I. 


The Great Partnership, by John 


Archibald MacCollum, D. (The 
George H. Doran Company, New York 


City, 320 pages, $2.00.) The world 
needs a bigger and greater God now 
than ever in its history. With man’s 
enlargement in intellect and experience 
things which a more primitive God 
could do are now impossible and ideas 
about God which were untenable only 
a short while ago are now prevalent. 
Man has progressed Godward and just 
as surely has God come toward man 
and become more real to him. Dr. Mac- 
Callum writes in this volume about the 
great partnership of God and man. He 
maintains that man is of divine origin, 
God’s creature, made with a purpose 
and pushed to action by the pressure 
of the divine spirit. Man is merely 
come to a beginning of understanding 
himself. He can never fully do so until 
he understands the resources at his 
command. Through centuries of life 
and investigation our present genera- 
tion becomes the beneficiary of a great 
legacy. We are more fully prepared to 
live because others have lived. And 
all that they have acquired in all fields 
and in particular in becoming more 
Godlike becomes our possession with 
the pleasure of enlarging the fortune 
before we pass it on. For the author 
God lives in man and man lives in God. 
Not only does man discover his great- 
est resources in seeking God but he 
also realizes his greatest potentialities 
in serving God. In serving man we 
are serving God and vice versa. Par- 
ticularly in the first section does the 
author deal with these inseparable 
partners when he treats “Man’s Need 
of God,’ “God’s Need of Man” and 


“God’s Faith in Man.” The divine pur- 
pose which the author believes God had 
in making man is powerful in each in- 
dividual he claims. The one who be- 
lieves that God’s purpose includes him 
lives entirely different than the other 
who has no such faith. The volume is 
a careful analysis of God and His at- 
tributes. There is a fine index at the 
end of the book.—R. W. A. 


Doctrinal 

The Christian Doctrine of the God- 
head, by Alfred E. Garvie. (George 
H. Doran Co., 496 pages, $4 net.) Prin- 
cipal Garvie puts readers of theology 
under obligation to him with this schol- 
arly and deeply religious book. Tak- 
ing the Apostolic Benediction as the 
basis he makes a comprehensive survey 
of Christian theology. The conception 
of God releaved in Christ as Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit he makes dominant 
in his constructive statement of the 
Christian faith. Not only out of his 
theological reading but out of his rich 
spiritual experience has he built his 
interpretation. He belongs to no 
school; on some questions he takes a 
liberal position, on others a conserva- 
tive. His book makes a good com- 
pendium of all the theories concerning 
such questions as the Person of Christ, 
the Atonement, the Relation of God to 
the World, Evil, Revelation, the Holy 
Spirit and the Christian Hope. His 
wide study, common-sense and Chris- 
tian experience, expressing themselves 
in modern language and with the use 


‘ of the modern Biblical and philosoph- 


ical positions, commend his book to the 
thoughtful reader of today.—M. L. M. 


GOD IS WATCHING IN THE 
SHADOWS 


“Adversity and testing do not mean 
that God has forgotten us, but that 
he is ever more mindful of us. An 
Indian’s story of his father illustrates 
this. He was eager that his son should 
be brave and become a great warrier, 
after the traditions of the tribe and so 
he tried*in every way to make the son 
ashamed to own that he was never 
timid or afraid. At the same time the 
father wanted that no harm should 
come to his son. On the boy’s ninth 
birthday he was told that he must 
spend the night alone in the gloomy 
forest, and was urged to show no fear 
it mattered not what might come. The 
boy said afterward, that as the dark- 
ness came on, and he was left in a little 
shelter which had hastily been con- 
structed of broken boughs, you could 
maybe imagine his terror. All the long 
night he never closed his eyes, but made 
no outcry, nor betrayed his real feel- 
ings lest he should disappoint his 
father. Little did he dream that he was 
in no danger, that while he lay sleep- 
less and anxious, that the father was 
watching in the shadows nearby, and 
that he was ready to come to his aid at 
any moment. should there be any need 
of help.”—W. W. Hamilton in “Ser- 
mons On Books of the Bible”. 


I would give nothing for that man’s 
religion whose very dog and cat are 
not the better for it—Rowland Hill. 


Shut your mouth and open your eyes, 
And you'll need nothing to make you 
wise. 
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Dear Sir: 

In the past three years I have had 

1,700 applications from, churches to 
bet amateur performances of “The 
Fool.” Much as I wanted to do this, 
I have been unable to consent because 
these rights are the property of the 
Century Play Company, of 1440 Broad- 
way. The letters have caused me a 
good deal of regret, because I have felt 
that my attitude would be misunder- 
stood and that church societies would 
believe that I was holding on to these 
rights through mercenary motives. On 
this account I have now made an ar- 
rangement by which “The Fool” is 
available for amateur societies in 
churches and schools through the Cen- 
tury Play Company, and I should be 
deeply grateful if you would make men- 
tion of this fact in the Church Man- 


agement. 
With thanks in advance, 
Earnestly, 
CHANNING. POLLOCK. 
Dear Sir: 


It is midnight and I am waiting for 
a train to carry me to a conference. 
Have just finished reading MY 100 
PER CENT CHURCH by A Layman. 
I want to say that kind of reasoning 
is most welcome to me. I hope Mr. 


Layman writes some more horse sense. 


Yours sincerely, 
A. 0. FRANK, 
St. Paul’s Ev. Lutheran Church, 

Auburn, Nebr. 

(Layman has already consented to 

give us another article—this one of the 

subject “Professionalized Faith.”— 
Editor.) 


Valuable Help For 
Stewardship Committees 

The Layman Company, which co- 
operates with all denominations, will 
send for fifty cents, to any committee 
or individual, a package containing 470 
pages of pamphlets, including three 
playlets and an Account Book, also a 
proposal of partnership by which an 
entire church can be continuously cul- 
tivated for stewardship and financial 
freedom at small expense. 

If, after examination, the package 
dces not please you, it may be re- 
turned, and we will cheerfully refund 
the fifty cents and pay return postage 
as well. 

Please mention this paper and give 
your denomination. 

THE LAYMAN COMPANY, 
730 Rush Street, Chicago. 


The Love of God 
I plucked a purple violet 
From out the soft green sod, 
I laid its cool face to my lips, 
And felt a kiss of God. 


I wandered in a forest deep, 
Where never foot had trod, 

I listened to its myriad tones, 
And heard the voice of God. 


Last night I cradled in my arms 
A drowsy head, a-nod, 
I looked into a rosy face, 
And knew the love of God. 
—Karl Anton Lundberg in the Broad- 
caster, Glen Lake, Minn. 





Announcement 


We announce two new Life Insurance policies. Endow- 
ment-at-age-70 and Ordinary Life. They are as unusual in 
value as our Term-to-age-70 Equity policy which has made so 
strong an appeal. 












No insurable minister 
need pay more for his 





ANNUAL PREMIUM PER $1000 




























Endowment Ordinary Term . 
ion at 70 Life to #0 life insurance than the 
25 $16.14 $14.35 $12.25 rates quoted by _ the 
27 17.18 15.16 12.76 M. C. U. 
28 17.74 15.59 13.04 
29 18.34 16.05 13.33 “ 
30 18.8 by 18.63 Important—Our “Or- 
8 9.66 17.04 13.9 ; 7 ”? 5 
32 20.38 17.58 14.32 dinary Life” is an En- 
23 21.14 18.14 14.69 
a4 ae 18:74 ‘eae dowment-at-age-85 _ pol- 
SF 22.91 19.37 15.50 My ; ; ; 
+ a. 20.0 ae icy,—i. e.—if the insured 
87 25.04 0.75 16.34 ; ; 
. Foye ys Ley still lives at that age, he 
39 27.46 22.32 17.30 ; 
‘0 it pn 5 receives the full face 

30.25 24.20 18.33 j 

A? 31.80 25.23 18.88 amount of the policy. 
43 33.48 6.32 9.46 es : 
a a8 24 eras 20:06 Participating — These 
f 37.15 .70 .69 ow ® 2 ct 
ie 39.20 30-01 o138 are participating policies. 
A? 41.45 31.39 2. Hy 
“s 13:90 32.87 3°80 We follow a liberal prac- 
AQ 46.59 34.43 3.5 ° = 
= yr 2 ag tice as to dividends. 
51 52.79 37.90 25.26 e “a 
52 56.26 39.80 26.16 Risks—Ministers as a 
53 59.90 41.83 27.10 e 
54 63.97 44.01 28.10 class are the best of in- 
55 68.57 46.34 29.15 ° 
Re 73.79 A885 20.26 surance risks. We accept 
57 79.78 51.52 $1.41 e 
RR 86.68 54.41 32.63 only first-class applica- 
59 94.82 57.28 33.92 ° 
60 104.50 60.31 35.27 tions. 








Non-Medical—In line with the successful practice of scores 
of large companies in the United States, Canada, and Eng- 
land, the Union will issue its Endowment-at-70 and Ordinary 
Life policies without medical examination, in amounts not 
over $2000. Applicants on the Non-Medical basis must sub- 
mit complete special application and must be under 46 years 
of age. The Union reserves the right to require medical 
examination if application is of doubtful acceptability. 






Inquiries are welcome. In writing please state age and 
amount of insurance considered. 





The Ministers Casualty Union | 
LIFE DEPARTMENT 
411 West 15th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Rev. Stanley B. Roberts, D. D., President 
Mell W. Hobart, Secretary 


Life, Accident and Sickness Insurance at Bottom Cost to Clergymen Only 
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| CHURCH SCHOOL HYMNBOOKS 
We Keep the BEST in Stock 


| Order all samples of Us. Save time and poe 
| age. on 





Hymns for Today, Wership and 

Hymnal for American You 
these three are $75 per 100 not 
prepaid; Hymns of Praise, No. 2, 
Excell. Hymnal, Cokesbury Hym- 
nal, Wonder Hymns, etc., are $25, 
$30 and oe per 100 not prepaid. 


le Quartets 
Excell’s fom 85c; Coleman’s, 
65c; Sturgis’, 60c; leheaver’s, 
50c: Brotherhood Hymns, (quar- 





tets), 50c; “Sacred,” “Concert,”’ 

“Clover- “Good-Luck” — 

each 35c. SEND CASH. | 
Selo Books | 
| Favorite Solos, $1.50; Sturgis’, $1.25; Rode-| 
U heaver’s, $1.25; Tovey’ 3, $1.25; Excell’ > 
) $1. 50. SEND CASH. 


| “Jewels for Juniors,’’ Songs and Exercises for 
| children. Flexible, $25; oe Pe: per 100; 
| “The Junior Hymnal,” High -Grade Hymnal 
| for young ro ty Limp, $35 loth, $45 per 100, 


— ny gaa and other 

| Books; ou 1 Religious Books for 
Teachers and Ministers. 

| Communion Ware and Accessories for Easter 


Hackleman Book-Music-Supply Co. 
1201 North Alabama Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











) CLARKS UNITKPE 

Ch anosnene LETTE 
OPPER ChURCh 

BULLETIN BOARDS 


THE UNITYPE SYSTEM OF 
CHURCH PUBLICITY 
COMBINES THE ELEGANCE OF 
REFINEMENT AND DIGNITY 
WITH EFFECTIVE DISPLAY. 


W.L.CLARK COMPANY. Inc. 


WFeRsS & PATERTEES 


fh 
Doty Erinity 



































Jo => S4LAFAYETTE ST NEW YORK | 
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ERSISTENT 
UBLICITY 
AYS 
Any Church, Anywhere 
Your Church may ge greatly advantaged by 
our simple, adaptable, inexpensive Publicity 
material and method 


GEORGE H. CROW, 
Box M, Maiden Rock, Wis. 














that fill the Music Needs 
of Every Church, Bible 
ool or Revival 
They will bring you new 
inspiration and fresh 
courage. Song leaders 


pronounce them nearly 


ect. 

abernacle Hymns No.2—320, 
pages — 351 —y A \ 
gems of the ages. Per 100 
copies, Manila, $25. Full 
Cloth $40. Art Buckram$50. 
Greatest Hymns—352 pages, 
427 hymns. Combination of 
— songs and standard 

ymns. Per 100copies, Blue 
Vellum Paper $35. Silk Basket 

Cloth $50. Superfine Silk, Gold 
Stamped atts 

‘or Returnable 

SendCoupon‘e"®<t: Copies 

Published by TABERNACLE PUBLISHING COMPAN 
325 No. Waller Avenue CHICAGO, ant 

Also oO. B. Goodenough & Wogiom, New York 
following } Biola Book Room, Los Angeles 

@ @ @ BE MAIL TO NEAREST OFFICE (DEPT 3% SSE ES 
Gentlemen: Please send me for 39 days trial — “re = 
rome st Hymns and Tabernacle Hymns No. 2 in.. 

inding. 
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Vital News Notes 





Dr. Coffin Takes Dr. McGiffert’s Place 

Dr. Arthur Cushman McGiffert, who 
for nine years has been president of 
Union Theological Seminary, has re- 
signed because of ill health. The strain 
upon him during the recent building 
and endowment fund drive has been too 
great and he now finds it necessary to 
give up his work. The Seminary an- 
nounces that Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin 
has been chosen as Dr. McGiffert’s suc- 
cessor. Dr. Coffin has been minister 
of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church for about 20 years. Madison 
Avenue Church’s loss is the Seminary’s 
great gain. 





Gift to Church 
Bethesda Episcopal Church, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., and Union College 
of Schenectady, N. Y., each receive 
$40,000 by the will of the late Mrs. 
Mary L. Sackett. Mrs. Sackett was a 
life-long member of Bethesda Church. 





Chicago Theological Seminary 

The bequest of the late Victor F. 
Lawson has enabled Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary to undertake a larger 
service program sooner than had been 
anticipated. It is just announced that 
they will revise their curriculum, re- 
organize and extend their library, pro- 


ceed with their building program at a‘ 


cost of about $500,000 and double their 
present staff. In addition to adding 
Fred Eastman and A. C. McGiffert, Jr., 
to their faculty, which we previously 
noted, it is now announced that Dr. 
Carl S. Patton of Los Angeles has been 
elected Professor of Preaching and 
Church Work, Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church, 
Chicago, as lecturer in Art and Re- 
ligion, and Rev. Wilhelm Pauck as in- 
structor in Church History. Dr. Pat- 
ton is an author of some note and pre- 
vious to going to Los Angeles was min- 
ister at Columbus, Ohio. Dr. Vogt was 
general secretary of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor, and later min- 
ister of Welling Avenue Congregational 
Church, Chicago. His book, “Art and 
Religion,” is widely known. Mr. Pauck 
was born and educated in Germany 
where he distinguished himself as a 
scholar. He has been studying at the 
Chicago Seminary this year. Great 
things are expected of him. 








God’s Children 


A Childrens’ Day Service with 
Responses, Songs and Recitations, 


By Rev. Wilfried C. H. Tappert 


Quite out of the ordinary are 
the four exercises bodied in 
this service. 


8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen 


$4.00 a hundred 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-34 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Des Moines’ Religious Emphasis Week 

Des Moines, Iowa, has again put on 
a religious emphasis week program. It 
is estimated that between 22,000 and 
25,000 persons a day were reached in 
the various meetings. There were gath- 
erings for college and high school folks, 
noon-day meetings for business people, 
parent-teacher meetings and special 
groups for women and young people as 
well as the evening mass meetings. 
Sherwood Eddy was again one of the 
special speakers as was also Dr. Ber- 
nard Clausen of Syracuse and Dr. A. W. 
Beaven of Rochester, N. Y 





Federal Council Calls New Secretary 

The Federal Council of Churches has 
elected Rev. Kenneth Dexter Miller as 
secretary of the Commission on Rela- 
tions with Religious Bodies in Europe. 
He will also act as representative in 
our country of the Central Bureau for 
Relief of the Evangelical Churches of 
Europe. It is hoped that Mr. Miller 
who has had experience with European 
churches and with many immigrants in 
America will be able to help bind to- 
gether more closely the friendly rela- 
tionship between European and Amer- 
ican churches. 


Bishop Resigns 
The Rt. Rev. W. Cyprian Pinkham, 
bishop of the Anglican Diocese of Cal- 
gary, has resigned. He is 81 years old 
and has been consecrated longer than 


_ any other bishop in the world. Bishop 


Pinkham was born in Newfoundland 
and has spent 57 years in western 
Canada. 





Ernest Van Roey to Succeed Mercier 

Mgr. Ernest van Roey, vicar-general, 
has been nominated by the pope to 
Malines, Belgium, to succeed the late 
Cardinal Mercier. He has had con- 
siderable teaching experience in Lou- 
vain University. His appointment is 
looked on with favor largely because 
of his associations with Cardinal Mer- 
cier in the “conversations” with the 
high Anglicans as they looked toward 
the two churches’ reunion. 





Papyrus Paper 

Paper is again to be made from 
papyrus though it will not be the same 
kind as made 2,000 years ago. The 
pith will be taken and made into pulp 
from which the paper will be made as 
from wood pulp. Mills are already 
being erected in Zuzuland and other 
parts of Africa where a great quantity 
of papyrus grows. 





Show Appreciation to Sexton 
In appreciation of 25 years of service 
as sexton the members of the congrega- 
tion B’nai Jeshurum, New York City, 
are paying the expenses of M. Z. Levin- 
son and his wife on a trip to Palestine. 





Let Your Light Shine 

The building of the Grace Baptist 
Church, San Jose, California, has 2 
tower built in the form of a light 
house. The light is visible for twenty 
miles over the Santa Clara valley. 
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Bible Parade to Hotels 


A group of young people of the 
Greater New York Federation of 
Churches recently paraded with banners 
flying down one of New York’s main 
thoroughfares carrying 7,000 Bibles 
which were later distributed to 53 
hotels. The parade was under the 
auspices of the New York Bible Society 
which has distributed a total of 77,000 
Bibles. 





To Preach in Europe 


Under the auspices of the committee 
on interchange of pastors and speakers 
between churches of America, Britain 
and France, Dr. W. Russel Bowie, rec- 
tor of Grace Episcopal Church of New 
York City, sails May 22 for Europe. 
He will preach in British cathedrals 
and in some non-conformist churches. 
In June Dr. Ashby of St. Louis will 
sail on a similar mission. 





Ashby Goes to St. Louis 

Dr. Ashby Jones has just closed his 
pastorate at the Ponce de Leon Baptist 
Church of Atlanta, Georgia, to become 
pastor of the Second Baptist Church of 
St. Louis. Dr. Jones has greatly aided 
the cause of interracial good will while 
in Atlanta as was testified to by a 
mass meeting of negroes who presented 
him with a farewell gift. 





Summer Evangelistic Trip 


Rev. Claude W. Warren, pastor of 
First Congregational Church, Ashland, 
Wis., and a professor in Northland Col- 
lege, recently in the columns of the 
Congregationalist appealed for a com- 
panion, preferably a singer or musi- 
cian, to accompany him on a summer 
evangelistic trip. They were to go 
by auto and “preach and play in the 
villages and cities, tourist and lumber 
camps, wherever a hearing could be 
had.” No compensation was offered ex- 
cept the spiritual rewards. The re- 
sponse was rather astonishing. Letters 
came from Massachusetts to Oregon 
and even from Canada. As yet Mr. 
Warren has not chosen his partner, or 
as he says now he may make it a party. 





Co-operative Christianity 

The Union Church of the Canal Zone, 
an organization under the direction of 
a council, has four congregations. They 
are at Cristobal on the Atlantic end 
of the Zone, at Gatun and Pedro Miguel 
on the canal and at Balboa at the Pa- 
cific end of the Zone. The Union 
Church is self supporting and must be 
evangelical. At Cristobal and Balboa 


24 - Hour 
Parish Paper Service 


We print and ship all weekly 
parish papers within 24 hours 
after receiving copy. 4 and 8- 
page monthly papers are 
shipped within 48 hours. 


Samples and Particulare Free 


The National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





about 15 denominations are represented 
in the membership. A new $129,000 
church was dedicated in January at 
Balboa. Union Church serves as an 
excellent example of cooperative Chris- 
tianity among some 3,000 white and 
colored employees and 10,000 soldiers 
= sailors of Uncle San in the Canal 
one. 


Dr. Atwater Goes to Brooklyn 

Dr. George P. Atwater, rector of the 
Church of Our Saviour, Akron, Ohio, 
has resigned to accept the rectorship 
of Grace Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Dr. 
Atwater is well known in his denom- 
ination, being the author of several im- 
portant books dealing with the Episco- 
pal Church, 


For the Vacation Church School 
and Week- Day_ Church School 





How to Conduct a Church 
Vacation School 
By Albert H. Gage 


This is a timely treatment of a most 
important subject by an _ eminently 
well-qualified man. It is the result 
of actual experience in promoting, 
conducting and supervising church va- 
cation schools, and is written for pas- 
tors, Sunday school workers, and 
young people who are interested in 
the conduct of a week-day school dur- 
ing the vacation period. New edition 
revised in 1925. 

$1.50 net 


Church Work with 
Juniors 
By Meme Brockway 


The nature of the junior, the or- 
ganization and equipment necessary 
for effective work; programs and 
methods of work, in particular, sug- 
gestions for the junior’s self-expres- 
sion in handwork and service, are set 
forth in these chapters, which have 
appeal by reason of the author’s facil- 
ity in simple statement. 

$1.00 net 


Church Vacation School 
Certificate 





This is a beautiful certificate printed 
in colors. Size, 12'%4x9%4 inches. Con- 
tains spaces for recording the com- 
pletion of three successive years’ work. 

40 cents a dozen 





Week-day Church School 
Methods 


By Thomas S. Young, D. D. 


A Judson Training Manual for 
the promotion of Week-day Church 
Schools. Dr. Young’s long experience 
and country-wide observation have 
fitted him to write a book of imme- 
diate practical help to all who are 
seeking to meet the difficulties of their 
own local situations. 

$1.00 net 


The Use of Projects in 
Religious Education 
By Gertrude Hartley 


Shows how to make religious educa- 
tion interesting by utilizing common- 
place things in teaching. Tells how 
to vitalize handwork and memory 
work. It presents tested methods and 
illustrations of actual work done by 
the boys and girls in the Sunday school. 

$1.00 net 


Church Work with Inter- 
mediates 
By Elizabeth M. Finn 


The author presents first a study of 
the intermediate, then discusses the 
construction and presentation of a 
program of instruction, the pupils’ own 
participation, organized play, worship 
plans and programs, adult leadership, 
and finally the organization of the 
Intermediate department. 

$1.25 net 


Church Vacation School 
Handbook 
By Thomas S. Young, D. D. 
Suggestions for promotion, organ- 
ization and program. 


50 cents net 
Music Manual. By Hazzard. $1.50 net 


Manual of Handwork. By Rhodes 
and Greene. $1.50 net 
The Playtime Guide Book. By Brown. 
$1.50 net 





Send for Circular of Week-day and Vacation Church School Supplies 








1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
16 Ashbarton Place, Boston 
125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 
1107 McGee St., Kansas City 
439 Burke Building, Seattle 


Order from our nearest House 
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FLANAGAN 8 BIEDENWEG 








Ww ist i 
Writers, preparios 


so articles, papers, 


SPEAKERS, ‘wmsren2iveot 


pert scholarly service suited to your require- 
ments, highly en 

AUTHORS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 
Room 485, 500 Fifth Avenue New 


(Gmmunion Ware of Quality 
Best Materials g* $ a 


Worxmansnir 


Lowest Price. 


DUA MUNION SERVICE CO. 
ENDIVE AL, COMMUNI Street, Philadelphia,Pa 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


6 © Conts per | Foot sand UP. zag PACTORY 


Fence 
beautifies and protects La wan, Couns, ’ 
Cemeteries, Etc. 40 decigne All stee!. a === 
Write for FREE Fence Book and New 7) TEEED penteane 
Low Prices. 





York 





7 [rdividual 
Glasses 





Beautify Furniture 
PROTECT FLOORS 
and Floor Coverings by 
" attaching Glass Onward 
®) Sliding Furniture Shoe 
" to your furniture. If 
your dealer will not sup- 
ply you, write us. 


ONWARD MFG CO. 
Menasha, Wis. 
Kitchener, Ont. 


SECS HHSESESOEOOOOED 


MITE BOXES 


For missionary and special 
offerings. Catalogue free. 
i Samples of various styles 
| sent on receipt of 20 cents. 





Paper Boxes of All Kinds 
25 N.6th St., Philadelphia 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


Ostermoor Church Cushionsare built—not stuffed 
Send for illustrated booklets and samples—FREE 


Ostermoor & Co., Inc., 116 Elizabeth St., New York 











i IN'USE:SINCE1876 


Seats made by us for the Baptists of this city 
ve been in use for the past 49 years and are 
still giving satisfaction. Quauity—Servics 
Pews, Pulpits, Tables, Chairs, Collection Plates, 
Hymn Boards and Other Furnishings 
Senp ror CATALOGUE 


GLOBE FURNITURE MFG.Co. 
2 PARK PLACE, NORTHVILLE, MICH - 











ART STAINED GLASS | 





| |__312- 318 W.ILUINDIS ST. CHICAGOILL 


Jews Going to Palestine 
There are one-third as many Euro- 
pean and Russian Jews coming to the 
United States as are going to Palestine. 


College Young People Eager to 
Understand 

During the recent Lenten season Dr. 
John William Langdale visited Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
He met with a group of young people 
at 7:00 A. M. one morning to consider 
the difficulties of prayer. On the next 
day when no other time could be found 
he met with a group of upper classmen 
a half hour before breakfast to dis- 
cuss the sacrament of communion. The 
discussion continued around the break- 
fast table. In three days he met with 
12 special groups besides the scheduled 
meetings. One more proof that our 
young people are interested in religion. 


Negro Leader Dies 
Bishop George Lincoln Blackwell of 
the African Methodist Zion Church died 
March 20 in Philadelphia. Born of slave 
parents he has advanced until at the 
time of his death he was recognized as 
one of the best negro preachers. 


Presbyterian Pension Fund 
Andrew W. Mellon has been made 
treasurer of the $15,000,000 fund to be 
raised as a nucleus for a pension fund 
for ministers and educators of the Pres- 
byterian Church. Under the plans be- 
ing drawn up after 35 years of service 

a minister will retire at half pay. 


Dr. McIntyre Dead 
Dr. Edward A. McIntyre of Toronto, 
editor of the Canadian Churchman, is 
dead. Dr. McIntyre was also a pro- 
fessor in Wycliffe College. He was 
greatly beloved and his death is a great 
loss to his denomination in Canada. 


British Drink Bill 
The 1925 British drink bill, 315,000,- 
000 pounds, is more than was spent for 
the poor relief, education and pensions. 


A New Daily Paper 

We rejoice to learn of a new United 
States daily paper published in Wash- 
ington, D. C. It will avoid all sensa- 
tional headlines and have no editorials. 
Its purpose is to print only reports of 
the government activities giving entire 
documents without comments. It will 
have a staff of 30 reporters who will 
write only statements of fact leav- 
ing the reader to draw his own opinions. 
It will “apply the test of importance 
rather than sensation.” 


My Friend Abroad 

A new ‘organization called “My 
Friend Abroad” has just been started. 
The purpose is a regular interchange 
of letters between American boys and 
those of other lands. Dr. Sven V. 
Knudson of Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, is the director. He be- 
lieves that the boys by telling each 
other of their customs, games, families, 
schools, etc., will develop international 
good will as well as learn quite a bit 
about geography. 


Hindu Holy Men in Los Angeles 

It is said that there are six swamis 
or Hindu Holy men in Los Angeles 
alone that are carrying on religious 
work among Americans. They have a 
Sunday School and an educational cen- 
ter. The land and equipment for the 
center was furnished by Americans. 


The Continent 

The Continent, leading Presbyterian 
weekly, has announced that it will sus- 
pend publication. It has been financial- 
ly supported in the mg by Cyrus H. 
McCormick and then by his late widow. 
As the family does not wish to con- 
tinue their financial support the Con- 
tinent ceases to be for lack of money 
to carry on. It has been an influentia] 
paper and its passing will be a loss 
in the fields of religious journalism. 


Value Dr. Hough’s Services 
The Official Board of Central Church, 
Detroit, and Dr. Lynn Harold Hough 
who has been its pastor for six years 
have come to an agreement whereby 
Dr. Hough will remain at Central 
Church for at least another ten years. 


Was She a Witch? 

Occasionally even in the 20th century 
we find some people in civilized Amer- 
ica reverting to 16th century beliefs. 
Recently a case came to court in Cleve- 
land where a woman sued her brother 
for accusing her of being a witch with 
“a magic eye.” He claimed she had 
killed a cow with this powerful eye, 
and had put “evil spirits” into his wife. 
The jury, however, decided against him 

and gave the woman $1,000. 


Gift to Presbyterian Church 
Mrs. Stephen J. Harkness bequeathed 
in her will $5,000,000 to the Presby- 
terian Church. It is to be divided 
equally between the Home Mission and 
Foreign Boards. 


Meetings in Chicago’s Loop 
Open air meetings in the loop district 
of Chicago are to be conducted this 
summer. Sixty Protestant ministers 
are to cooperate in conducting them. 


Prevents Suicides 

There is a place near Kobe, Japan, 
where the railroad runs near the sea 
that is known as Suicide Bay because 
of the number of people who have ended 
their lives either in the bay or on the 
railroad tracks. In 1916 Mrs. Nobuko 
Jo started a campaign to prevent these 
suicides. She rented a house and ad- 
vertised in the papers and by placards 
at the stations and wharves that she 
wanted to help any woman in distress. 
Later others became interested in her 
work and helped to build a bigger home 
where the women might be well cared 
for until they were ready to take up 
life again. In nine years she has pre- 
vented 2,700 people, mostly women, 
from committing suicide and helped 
them get an upward start. 





You can quickly and easily earn money for your 
church, lodge. school or vourself with our beauti- 
ful album of greeting cards. Exclusive agencies 
are on ue Pete eee for new fall albums. It 
ng to get full information. Write 
Gaetan Se to be totaled. . 


Appress Derr. p 
P O. Box 113 


Bertna Stupios 
Spaixoriecp, Mass. 
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Foreign Born in America 

A census statement showing the 
“mother tongue” of the 13,712,000 for- 
eign born population of the United 
States in 1920 puts the number in the 
“Germanic” group at 2,449,000; Scan- 
dinavian, 1,195,000; Latin and Greek, 
2,991,000; Slavic and Lettic, 2,460,00u; 
English and Celtic, 3,008,000. 


Ministers’ Wives Graduate 
Several years ago the wives of the 
married students attending Union 
Theological Seminary formed _ the 
“Triple S Club.” The “S” stands for 


HE THIEF in your church is indifference. In- 
difference steals your congregation while you 


spiritual, social and service. This club 
has met regularly for fun and work. 
Serious consideration has been given 
to some of the many problems of the 
minister’s wife. Recently they held a 
commencement and awarded diplomas 
to the wives whose husbands were grad- 
uating this year. The subject for the 
commencement address was “On the 
Inside of the Manse.” 


Community Good Friday Service 

The whole city of Marquette, Wis., 
united in Community Good Friday ser- 
vices. Banks, stores and municipal 


buildings were all closed. Even the 
Jewish business houses closed in re- 
spect to the services. Catholic and 
Episcopalian churches held services 
from 12 to 3 o’clock. The rest of the 
people met in the Delft Theater which 
had been offered to them free of charge 
for the service from 1:30 to 3 o’clock. 


Radio Parish 
Portland, Maine, has organized a 
Radio Parish with nine denominations 
represented on the program which is 
broadcasted from WCSH. Rev. Howard 
Hough is the pastor. 


What Others Are Doing 


Hundreds, yes thousands, of pastors have learned 








sleep—yes, and often while you think you are wide 
awake. 

Indifference employs every modern method to en- 
tice your members. He uses the park, playground, 
resort, automobile, movie, theatre, the gun and the rod 
—everything imaginable to steal the people from your 
church. 

You must take advantage of modern church meth- 
ods and overcome this great giant Indifference. 

Indifference is your biggest competitor. To meet 
competition you must find some means of creating 
and holding the interest of the members and friends 
of your church. 


that there is nothing so successful for creating and sus- 
taining interest in church work as a Parish Paper. A 
Parish Paper is an assistant pastor—an assistant that 
visits, talks, enthuses, informs. A Parish Paper gives 
strength and power to meet indifference. 


Meet Indifference Now 


Your church can have a parish paper without cost 
to you or your church if you follow our plan. Just 
clip this coupon and mail it now. We will send you 
samples and particulars without obligating you in 
any way. 





Simply fill in the accom- 
panying coupon, tear off 
and mail. The Story of 
“How the Rev. Nelson 
Succeeded” will inspire 
you to greater activity. 
Send for your copy today. 


Use This Coupon. CM—June 





THE NATIONAL RELIGIOUS PRESS, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send me “‘How The Rev. Chas. Nelson Succeeded” and full particulars and samples of 
your Parish Paper, without obligating me in any way. 
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CAMPAIGNS! 


Skilled personal service in 
Campaigns : for funds 
or 


CHURCHES— COLLEGES 
HOSPITALS 


Eight successful years experience. 
R. A. BASHAM 

CAMPAIGN BUREAU 
WOOSTER, OHIO 















Right Prices on Church Furniture 


Communion tables quartered and polished $30.00. 
Fonts with detatchable vesels $35.00. Kinder- 
garter chairs and tables at prices that saves your 
church money. Before you buy let's get acquainted. 


REDINGTON’S 


Scranton, Pa. 











Supplies for 


Children’s Day 
and 


Daily Vacation Bible School 


Write for our free list 


Central Publishing House 
2969 W. 25th St. Cleveland, Ohio 








Y. W. Open to All Creeds 

The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation at their recent convention at 
Milwaukee have finally adopted the new 
constitutional amendment which admits 
to voting appl a all members re- 
gardless of creed. The new pledge 
reads: “I desire to enter the Christian 
fellowship of the Association. I will 
loyally endeavor to uphold the purpose 
in my own life and through my member- 
ship in the Association.” This is the 
third convention that has voted on this 
amendment as according to the consti- 
tution it was necessary for three suc- 
cessive conventions to vote in favor of 
it before it could become effective. The 
amendment, however, leaves every as- 
sociation free to decide whether they 
will put it to use in their own group or 
not. 





Free Thinkers Lose Case 

The Free Thinkers. Society which 
brought action against the State Board 
of Education of New York for al- 
lowing local boards to dismiss pupils 
of public schools one day a week for 
thirty minutes for religious education 
has lost its case. The schools in ques- 
tion in this particular case were those 
of White Plains. 





Send Representatives to Conference 

The Episcopal Church of the United 
States will send ten representatives 
who have already been selected to the 
World Conference on Faith and Order 
which will meet in Lausane, Switzer- 
land, in August, 1927. 





Americanization 
Bible memory work was emphasized 
in a Daily Vacation Bible School in a 


Is This Tireless 


Worker on 
Your Staff? 


Church workers everywhere are depending on Spencer 
Delineascopes to tell Bible Stories with pictures. 
quickens and attendance records climb. 


Interest 


Every church can own its own Spencer Delineascope, 


and use it in the activities of all departments. 
made in a complete variety of sizes. 


They are 
The prices are lower 


than you would expect and they can be made to not only 
pay for themselves but bring extra dollars into the 


treasury. 


Write for free information on Spencer Delineascopes 


for church work. 








SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet on Filmslide Projection the Spencer 











southern California town. In a con. 
test between 25 of the best pupils it 
was found that an Armenian girl stood 
first, a Russian girl second and apn 
American girl third. Most of the 25 
came from the best families of the town. 
This speaks well for Americanization. 





Luther’s Great Hymn 

Luther’s great hymn, “A Mighty 
Fortress is Our God,” has been trans- 
lated into 163 languages and dialects 
according to Rev. Carl Doving. It has 
been translated by missionaries be- 
longing to 42 different Protestant so- 
cieties, he says. 





Prohibition in Japan 
Japan is becoming intensely inter- 
ested in a nation-wide movement to 
prohibit men under 25 years of age 
from drinking intoxicating liquors. 





Taxi Service to Church 


There are often cases of people who 
do not go to church because they have 
no way of getting there. We hear that 
the Yellow Cab Company of Miami, 
Fla., is offering to give free transporta- 
tion service to and from church to such 
folks in the city of Miami. 





95% of Town at Church 


Campbell, Missouri, a town of 1,804 
people, has been holding a one month 
go-to-church campaign conducted by the 
laymen. On one Sunday there were 
95% of the town’s population at church. 
Thus Missouri shows the world. 


“Here Is Church Service—Attrac- 
tive, Unique, and Practical” 


“That the Sunday evening Church 
service may be made sufficiently vital 
and interesting to assure a large and 
cooperative congregation is the belief 
of Mr. Sears F. Riepma, minister of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Inde- 
pendence, Missouri. 


“One attractive service, a dramatized 
‘Book Night,’ was recently presented. 
The appeal that it had for the audi- 
ence may easily be imagined from Mr. 
Riepma’s vivid description: 

“‘Pulpit transformed into ‘4 living- 
room, comfortable and cozy without 
being fussy and extravagant. Floor 
lamps of modest design. Table lamps. 
Book cases with open shelves as though 
built in. Rocking chairs, footstools, 


etc. My boy in a chair reading, little - 


children on the floor with picture books. 
My chair near a good lamp. Books 
everywhere on stands, bookcases, tables, 
all about the pulpit instead of decora- 
tions. I prefer to keep the covers on 
the books that serve in the latter ca- 
pacity. They have been carefully 
picked because they will have a part in 
the service. 


“‘Organ prelude opens service. Choir 
comes in quietly, organ swings into 
chorus of Day Is Dying in the West. 
At the end lights are dimmed and floor 
lamps on pulpit go on producing 4a 
soft light, with choir seated, almost in- 
visible. At the end of chorus, organ 


begins first stanza, choir singing softly; 
at chorus organ drops out and choir 
continues through. Chimes pick up the 
chorus once more while choir is silent. 

“In the meantime we have quietly 
slipped in and are seated on platform, 
After a_ short 


living-room, reading. 
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silence, boy says, “Isn’t that a nice 
song?” I answer something. Perhaps 
one of the children on the floor inter- 
rupts with “I like the other too.” It 
develops that she means Sun of My 
Soul. Organ plays it and we may hum 
it, Then I talk about the wonderful 
day it has been, wondering if all have 
had such a good day. There is a pos- 
sibility that some have not. So we 
sing softly, choir helping, If Some 
Poor Wandering Soul of Thine. 


“‘After that it is easy to have one 
of the children ask to have a story read. 
That is the Scripture lesson. After that 
] may produce a package of books, 
which is opened, much to the interest 
of the children and everybody else in 
the audience. Just books. The boy 
may remark, “My goodness, what a lot 
of books there are.” Selection is intro- 
duced—not all books are good to read. 
‘Do you know something about all 
these books, papa?” And so the book 
talk is on. I illustrate the talk by the 
books that are there, taking them in 
my hands as I need them. I may wind 
up the talk by a little instruction on 
“How to read the Bible,” or, by way of 
variation, wondering what books we 
would buy if we had five or ten dol- 
lars.””—From a University of Chicago 
news sheet. 


Prohibition and the Alien 
Bootlegger 


The following extracts are quoted 
from an article “The American People 
vs. the Alien Bootlegger” by Imogen B. 
Qakley and printed in the Outlook: 


“The last census showed that ap- 
proximately 37,000,000 of our popula- 
tion are foreign-born or the children of 
foreign-born parents. They came from 
countries where wine and beer are more 
common than water, and, it is safe to 
say, are wet by inheritance and habit. 
In the pre-prohibition days saloon- 
keepers and bartenders were chiefly of 
tnis foreign-born class. The first year 
in which the Brooks High License Law 
became effective in Pennsylvania only 
300 licenses were granted in the city 
of Pittsburgh, and 297 of the success- 
ful applicants were foreign-born. . . . 
n a national referendum the Eigh- 
tecnth Amendment would undoubtedly 
be sustained, but quite as undoubtedly 
the great cities would go wet by ma- 
jorities equal to the excess of their for- 
eign vote... . 


“In order to learn whether all the 
Federal courts could report a prepon- 
derance of alien violators of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment, I wrote to the De- 
partment of Justice in Washington and 
to Mr. Haynes, Chief Commissioner of 
the Prohibition Bureau. I found that 
no records of nationality have been 
kept. . . « United States district at- 
torneys in varies parts of the country, 
however, have, in the lack of positive 
knowledge, made estimates of the pro- 
Portion of alien offenders against the 
liquor laws, basing these estimates 











The Beacon Course In Religious Education 
Child Centered Character Building 


Its primary aim is to guide developing lives and to lead them to 
genuine Christian manhood and womanhood. It is carefully graded, 
year by year, in accordance with moral and spiritual needs as well as 
intellectual aptitudes and limitations. The material is largely, but not 
wholly, Biblical. It can be adapted to schools of any size. 


A good school is an INVESTMENT 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 





upon the names and speech of such A book publishing house advertises 
offenders. . . . as follows: “Don’t overlook either of 
“Using names and speech, then, as_ these books. Whichever one you take 
in:dications of nationality, two district up first, you will turn with eager ex- 
attorneys of the Philadelphia division pectation to the other.”—The Baptist. 
have estimated that from 65 to 75 per 
cent of the bootleggers brought to trial 
are aliens. The district attorney for 
Delaware estimates this alien percen- 
tuge as 60%, and the attorney for Con- 
necticut places it at 80%. The same 
estimate of 80% is made by the U. S. 
attorney for New Jersey... . 





A nodding congregation may—and 
may not—mean assent to what the 
preacher is saying.—The Baptist. 








“Placing the average percentage of Shtealoss 
foreign-born bootleggers at 65%, a very Communion 
conservative figure, . . . it follows that Trays 
25% must be Americans. At least 15%, Best Value 


however, must be credited to the Afro- 
Americans, and thus by a process of WM. H. DIETZ, MFR., 

elimination we find that 20% of the 20 East Randolph St., Chicago 
bootleggers and venders of ‘hooch’ are 
probably native wae See a eae 

“It is quite true that the American —e 
most Fy bo to defend his countrymen 1926—Motto Calendar Free 
from the charge § hatadeyeag == 5 oe re ae pom 4 p Prog Lon od gy tn 
deny that many of them in high places - ‘ ery. rence 
are wale cis iabacune to protect the ans Se — 
bootlegging industry. It is only too UNION BIBLE SEMINARY 
certain that there are congressmen and Dept. Cm., Westfield, Ind. 
high officials who vote dry to be seen md aires : 
of men and act wet secretly in their 
own interests... . 

“The Eighteenth Amendment has 
come to mean more than the regulation 
of the liquor trade. It is the answer 
to the question, Which race and which 
racial traditions shall control America? 
Shall the respect for law and order 
which is our best inheritance from our 
colonial ancestors be maintained, or 
shall it give way to the desires and 
customs of the 42 nationalities who 
speak 42 languages in the U. S. and 
vote according to 42 racial prejudices 
in American elections?” 





































= *Pews+Pulpit [Furnitures 
Sunday School Seatings 


 Almerican Seating Company 


General Offices 
1039 Lytton Bldg. 
Cleveland Chicago New York 








The men and women that are lifting 
the world upward and onward are those 











who encourage more than criticize.— 
Fiizabeth Harrison. 





Address Dept. B. 





Engraved Greeting Cards Nets You Big Profit 


Sample box and full particulars mailed for sixty cents—stamps accepted. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
agi ad Something new and different. Contents:—18 assorted “EVERYDAY CARDS” and envelopes. Value $1.20. 
—— Can be sold for 75 cents or one dollar. 25 boxes $10.00. Wonderful proposition to raise money for your church. 


KING CARD COMPANY. Philadelphia. 
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Classified — For Sale and Exchange 





The Market Place for Men, Ideas, Church Supplies and Service 
Rate for Advertisements inserted in this department—five cents per 


word; minimum charge—75c. 


Forms close fifth of month preceding. 


Address 


Coin Collection Cards or Gleaners— 
For special collections and drives these 
cards have proved the best method for 
raising money. Made in many styles. 
Send for samples. Berg Sales Com- 
pany, Park Place, Watertown, N. Y. 





100 TYPEWRITERS FREE! 
Overstocked. Rent rebuilt Underwood 
or Remington, $3.00 per month. If you 
pay its value in rental, we give you 
machine FREE. All other es, por- 
tables, office writers, new, used or 
rebuilt on sale and up. Write Pitts- 
bargh Typewriter Exchange, Suite 921, 
339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Electric Stereopticons $25.00—Movies 
$50.00. Typewriters and Books Cheap. 
Slides and films for sale and rent. Ask 
us for anything you need. Pastor’s 
Supply Company, Mendota, IIl. 





A Pastor’s business should be writ- 
ten on his business stationery. We have 
just the things for pastors. Send for 
samples. The Church Press, Dept. C, 
Lostant, Ill. 





Rebuilt Rotospeeds, Mimeographs, 
Etc. Hesco Dry Stencils. Non-wax. 
No preparation. Pocket Adding Ma- 
chines, $2.95. Ribbons, any typewriter, 
special 75c or 3 for $2.00, prepaid. 
Typewriters repaired. Parts for any 
typewriter. Tell us your wants. Pitts- 
burgh Typewriter Exchange, Suite 922, 
339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Classified Department, Church Management, 
634 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Stereopticon Slides—‘“Story of Pil- 
grim Fathers,” “Some Mother’s Boy,” 
“Moses,” “Joseph,” “David, “Paul,” 
“Life of Christ,” “Esther,” “Boy 
Scouts,” “Ben Hur,” “Other Wise 
Men,” “Quo Vadis,” “Passion Play,” 
“Ram’s Horn, Cartoon,” “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” “Billy Sunday,” “In His Steps,” 
Numerous Evangelistic Sermons (illus- 
trated). Slides made to order. Card 
brings complete list. Willis P. Hume, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 





Battleship Linoleum and Cork Carpet. 
Government Standard goods or money 
back. Prices less than wholesale. Rub- 
ber Matting. J. P. Redington & Com- 
pany, Scranton, Pa. 





Collection Envelopes, eight cents per 
carton. Printed, numbered. Write 
Dufold-Trifold Co., Trenton, N. J. 





Moving Picture Equipment and Film 
Service for the CHURCHES— The 
Stream of Life, A Maker of Men, Silas 
Marner, Les Miserables, The Man With- 
out a Country—The Chosen Prince, 
Joseph and His Brethren, From the 
Manger to the Cross, Life of Moses, The 
Creation, Cain and Abel, Noah and the 
Ark, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, etc. Clean 
wholesome Entertainment films. In- 
teresting Educationals. Anything the 
Church requires. United Projector & 
Film Corp., 226 Franklin Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., 1110 Keenan Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Penna.; 52 Chapel Street, 
Albany, N. Y. 





Individual Cups 


Over 50,000 churches use 
Thomas Service. Self-collecting 
Tray saves one-fourth cost of 
others. Catalog and Trial Free. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 540 





CHURCH FURNITURE 
(] Everything for Church and Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 

1163 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois - 





Something New! Addresses 100 in 
15 minutes. Prints tickets, writes 


He HAND ADDRESSE 


short messages. Stamps books. 
Send 10c for sample stencil and particulars. 


HAND ADDRESSER CO. 
62 Presque St Rochester, N. Y. 


Fair newspaper visitor: “And so you 
work in the composing room! Isn’t 
that fine! Won’t you sing something 
you’ve composed.”—St. Louis Christian 
Advocate. 





Five Crises In The Life of Jesus 


—the most popular series of illustrated sermons 
ever offered for rental. Has delighted many 
hundreds of pastors. Ask for specia) circular. 
Complete stock of slides for rental. 


THE NEW IDEA SERVICE SYSTEM 


Vinton, lowa 





The Very Best 


Hymns of the Christian Life 
Edited by Milton S. Littlefield, D. D. 
Published Feb. 1, 1025. 35th thousand 
and going strong. Price $135.00 per I00. 
Examination copy on request. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
7 W. 45th St., New York 





Relaxation 


Choice Bits Collected from Here and 
There to Encourage Chuckles 


An old farmer posted the following 
notice: “Positively no more baptizing 
in my pasture. Twice in the last two 
months my gate has been left open by 
Christian people, and I can’t afford to 
chase cattle all over the country just 
to save a few sinners.”-—The Church- 
man. 


The food and drink jokes are not all 
on the bride. Here’s one on a business 
man who had been instructed by his 
wife to be sure to bring home some tea. 
He bustled into a fancy grocery store 
and said: 

“A pound of tea, please.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the polite clerk, 
“What brand, sir? Oolong, Young Hy- 
son, Orange Pekoe, Caravan—” 

“No, none of them,” interrupted the 
business man. “Five o’clock tea—that’s 
the brand I want.”—The Baptist. 


Peggy and Tommy were entertaining 
themselves picturing the wonderful 
things they would have when they grew 
up. “I shall have a lovely motor car,” 
said Peggy. “So shall I,” said Tommy. 
“And a radio,” continued Peggy. “So 
shall I,” said Tommy. “Oh, Tommy,” 
Peggy said in an exasperated tone, “I 
believe you are what they call a ‘So- 
shall-ist.’”—The Baptist. 


A man of the world had slipped and 
fallen on the icy sidewalk. A deacon 
came along and remarked solemnly, 
“The wicked standeth in a slippery 
place.” 

“T see that they do, but I can’t,” re- 
plied the fallen man.—The Continent. 


In New York the civic authorities 
have been conducting a campaign 
against crime by means of placards 
reading, “You Can’t Win.” Unfor- 
tunately, one of the first of these was 
posted at the entrance to the Marriage 
License Bureau.—Life. 


Watch Your Step 


The professor was putting the finish- 
ing touches on the sidewalk he was 
laying down. Tommy, aged six, had 
been watching the proceedings with 
great interest, and at length, deeming 
the time right for trial, started to 
ag before the mixture had time to 
ry. 

When the professor displayed some 
slight pique, a passerby observed: 

“Why professor, I thought you liked 
children.” . 

“T like ’em all right in the abstract, 
the professor replied, “but not in the 
concrete.”—Judge. 


A stranger in town said, “Mister, can 
you tell me where the churches of the 
town are located?” The wag replied: 
“The synagogue is next to the bank; 
the Episcopalian is over by the theater; 
the Presbyterian is within two doors 
of the cold storage; the Baptist is down 
by the river; the Methodist is next door 
to the gas plant.”—The Presbyterian 
Magazine. 
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HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 


By JOHN M. HOLMES 

















These talks have been cried ont, and after & 
editing, re-tried at high school chapel services, 
camp-fires, Rotary boys’ meetings or Hi-Y clubs. 
They are the real thing in their line. 

Workers with boys will find here many sug- 
gestions and outlines tbat they can adapt and 
modify to their own use. 

On the basis of results obtained, the author 
recommends his method of using come draw- 
ing or concrete object eronnd «hich to gather 
a talk as Ulustrated in the thirty-odd cases com 
tained in this book. 
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HIGH SCHOOL BOYS— 


From Review in October Issue Church Management 


pages, $1.50.) 

young people that I have ever seen. 
three talks in all, each from two to six pages in length. A 
cross section of the table of contents reveals such topics as ““An 
Unbalanced Line,” “The Bent Twig,” “Courage,” “The Man- 
liness of the Christian Life,” 
ments,” “Men Wanted.” 
to groups of young people will appreciate the suggestiveness of 
this book. The illustrations are varied, virile, and valuable. 
Every talk is inspirational and challenging. The illustrations 
heading the chapters suggest objects that might be used in 
giving similar talks. 
structive.—P. H. Y. 


We Pay Postage 






This is one of the best books of talks to 
There are thirty- 


"T vase, to High School Boys, by John M. Holmes, (162 


“Wireless,” “Girls,” ‘Amuse- 
Anyone who has to make speeches 


The book is sane, wholesome, and con- 
Price $1.50 


634 Huron Road, CLEVELAND 
































Put this Book in the hands of the key men 
and women of your church. You will be 
surprised and pleased with results. 







Putting It Across 


By William H. Leach 
Editor of CHURCH MANAGEMENT 















Note table of contents: 
The Man 


Getting Organized 
Team Work 

Tools for Handling Men 
The Committee Way 
Co-laborers Together 
Putting on a Campaign 
Publicity 

Personal Efficiency 
Handling the Sinews 


—Valuable for Anyone dealing with Com- 
mittees. 


Price $1.25 


Church World Press, Inc. 
Publishers 
634 Huron Road 





Cleveland, Ohio 




















Now Ready! 


Bound Volume No. 1 
of 


Church Management 


The Journal of Parish Administration 








(October, 1924, to September, 1925, inclusive) 
With Complete Index 


Bound in durable Cloth with “Gold” letter- 
ing. 580 big pages of practical and worth- 
while plans to help you in your church work. 

Articles and Sermons by Cadman, Jef- 
ferson, Merrill, Ward, McAlpine, Holmes, 
Beaven, Stidger and other present day 
leaders. 


Only a Limited Number Available 


Price $3.00, Delivery Charges Prepaid 





Church World Press, Inc. 
Publishers 


634 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 
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NEW 





The Practice of the 


Principles of Jesus 
By William P. King. 12mo. $1.50 


“It is difficult for most of us to be pro 
phetic and discriminating at one and the 
same moment. If we become prophetic we 
yield to the glory of the vision before us 
and cease to consider closely the actual 
obstacles in our path; and if we proceed 
with intellectual carefulness we are likely a] 
to lose sight of the grandeurs of the sky. 
The author seems to me to have kept his 
eyes fixed on a noble ideal and at the 
same time to have maintained touch with 
the actual and concrete. He has not loos- 
ened his grasp on his fundamentals be- 
cause of the false antitheses which so 
sadly perplex the untrained thinker.” — 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 

























































12mo. Cloth. $1.50 livin’” in this book. It w 
This is a timely book. The topics the anyone who reads it to 


author treats are discussed every day in ° . : 
the religious and secular press of Ameriea. understanding of life as 
be lived. 


Everyone seems to think something must 
be done, but the author goes further. Af- 
ter careful, diligent investigation in col- 
laboration with committees and shrewd ob- As complex < as the hor 
servations of his own, he points the way 
} to wider co-operation between church and America has become, as 
| secular educational agencies. His concrete as the marital contract 
conclusions are worthy of immediate at- | = . 

flaming” as our youth a 


tention and application. 

shrewd analyses from 
The Message of Jesus | mind and tongue of Dr. 
By Harvie Branscomb, | make for a better wu: 


Professor Be pect Gallen "41.00 of home ties, conjugal 
the “youth problem.” 


What was the message of Jesus while on 
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earth? What was His attitude Srenrd home life escapes hi: 
the different phases of humanity i e re ; 
stress some things more than others? There is even a che 
These and many other vital points are LAWS and he who v 
satisfactorily and completely covered in : a 
this discussion of the ministry of Jesus. this particular comp 
: this particular sermc 
The Bible, Its The last chapter 
Origin and sna D. western shore of li 
By Costen J. Harre himself did not pai? 


Bible Text Series. $1.00 : 2 
pelling picture of 


Dr. Harrell traces the history of the 2 . 
growth of the Bible to its final recogni- the author paints In 
tion as the inspired Word of God. He But father is includeu 


has written especially for students in 
teacher training schools, but has produced 


a book that will be interesting to anyone Deeply religious, ti 
interested in the origin and growth of 
the Bible. strike home, and here w. 


last to have a real guide bu 


New Testament Times 
By George M. Gibson, Ph.B., 
Former President, Central College, 
Lexington, Mo. t 
Bible Text Series. $1.00 | 
In writing a HISTORY OF NEW TESTA- - 
MENT TIMES, Dr. George N. Gibson has & The Village Tragedy 
done a distinct service to those who de- 
sire a knowledge of New Testament days. And Other Sermons 
The book, clearly and plainly written, can 
be easily grasped by any student of the 








—By the same author, 


Aan 


Bible. Every teacher should study this - ; . 

book carefully, that he may have a com- The style is admirable—clear 
prehensive knowledge of the times and : . 

circumstances under which the Apostles cise, picturesque and flow 
labored to spread the Gospel. The chap- * * * “Enjoyable to laymen 


ters dealing with the Epistles, while short, 
are thoroughly g 





well as preachers.” 





sooxs For Enjoyable Summer Reading _ sooxs 


i Thy Kingdom Come 








i Home Folks 
Religious Aspects By Clovis G. Chappell, D.D. $1.50 |! ' 
of Education 
By Rev. J. C. Roper The reader will find “A heap 


A History of the happy, well-rounded home life. 











NEW 


By Elmer T. Clark 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50c 


This volume is intended as a study book 
on the allied subjects of missions and 
Christian stewardship, and the method of 
presentation is to show the rise and de- 
velopment of the underlying conceptions 
from the earliest times until they were 
incorporated in the doctrine and practiee 
of the Church. The main thesis might be 
thus stated: the idea that God is to be 
worshiped by giving to Him or to His 
cause a portion of one’s property is a 
‘central thought in all religion and may 
therefore be regarded as a part of the 
primary and basic revelation of God to 


{i » human race. 


Jesus Our Ideal 


y W. P. Whaley 
2mo., bound in ornamental boards 


hat jacket $1.00 
. 


eries of addresses is vital, well pre- 
sated, and touch a sympathetic response 
j yne’s thinking and living. The Life of 
‘ is taken through this series of 

ages and made to speak to us on the 
*} cstions that are universal. The book 
Aias an appeal to both old and young, and 
’ especially useful in summer prayer 
tings and devotional assemblies. 


ie Spiritual Life 

HY Fitzgerald Sale Parker. 
12mo., paper. 50c 

The greatest danger that faces the Church 

jay is that it will become formal and 
smechanical in its functioning. The great 
danger that faces the individual church 
member is coldness and formality. It 
'breathes the spirit of heartfelt religion. 
It is a series of studies in Christian ex- 
mperience, and answers forcefully the ques- 
tion asked so often by poung people: 
” does it mean to be a Christian?’’ 


‘Literary Programs 

Ard Diversions 

hy Mrs. Maud B. Little, 

yAuthor of Literary Leaves $1.50 


‘This book will be of real assistance to the 
i tertainment committees of young people’s 

,aizations and women’s societies who 

2 for otc tye as well as for 
a: rncion. There is a collection of pro- 
s}oms for every month in the year, with 
suggestions for carrying them out. Both 
serious and light selections are included. 
These may be used as outlined or fitted 
into any programs societies may now be 
following. The book will be found a 
wholesome addition to the material now 
available. 


Popular Amusements, 
Destructive and Constructive 


By Lee R. Phipps- 
Dewitt M. Phipps-John E. Roberts 
Cloth. $1.50 


President Harding said, “‘There is no more 
important problem before the American 
nation today, than the proper use of the 
leisure time of our young people.” 

The authors have based their arguments 
strictly on the reality of the subject and 
not on any modern fanatical theory. They 
have not written from the point of schol- 
arly exposition, but in plain, straightfor- 
ward argument that will create in young 
people or those more mature an aversion 
to destructive and unwholesome amuse- 
ment. 
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